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Treasury's A.L. M. Wiggins . . . A $260,000,000,000 Problem 


(See Finance Week) 





IncE the first pipeline was laid for 

Pennsylvania oil just after the 
Civil War, the country has been honey- 
combed with underground lines which 
speed vast quantities of oil and gas at 
express highway schedules over rivers, 
mountains and all sorts of terrain. 

But each year, American industry 
has to pay many millions of dollars to 
replace pipe which corrodes in these 
underground lines. 

One of the most important roles in 
the battle against this maintenance is 
played by a Koppers subsidiary, Wailes 
Dove-Hermiston Corporation and its 
famous Bitumastic* Enamel. 


The act of “‘putting an overcoat’ 


* Reg. l 





Putting an overcoat on a super-highway 


on one of the huge pipelines is a spec- 
tacular job in itself. As the mechanical 
ditchdigger cuts a trench across the 
countryside, the pipeline is welded 
into one piece. A machine-coats it 
with Bitumastic primer, which is fol- 
lowed by another coating of Bitumas- 
tic Enamel. Another machine wraps 
felt around it spirally and the pipe is 
lowered carefully into the ground. 

Bitumastic Enamel is being used to 
protect a large percentage of the 
country’s most important oil and gas 
lines and gives maximum corrosion 
protection in all types of soils under 
a wide variety of temperature con- 


ditions. 


Bitumastic coatings are also widely 
used to prolong the life of steel on 
tanks, culverts, water lines, dam gates, 
floating steel drydocks and in mami 
industrial applications. They are als 
used to protect concrete where water, 
soil, or atmospheric conditions are 
destructive. Koppers Company, Inc., 


Koppers Building, Pittsburgh 19, Pa 
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DO YOU UNDERSTAND 


‘PROFI TS” WHEN YOU READ AN 


ANNUAL REPORT? 


Too many people think of profits as sums of 
money paid out to the owners of a business— 
the stockholders. 


Actually, this is only one function of profits. 


Profits must also be big enough so that manage- 
ment, at the close of the business year, can set 
aside sufficient funds to develop tomorrow’s busi- 
‘Ty’ ° ee ” ‘ 

ness. This “‘seed money” is called a surplus. 

A surplus has still another function. It takes 
care of the rainy day, just as savings of the 
prudent individual take care of sicknesses and 


the other emergencies of life. 


For it must always be remembered that only 


half of ail the corporations in the United States 


make a profit in any given year. Continued 
business health, and thus, continued employ- 
ment, depend upon a surplus to tide things 


over the low points. 


This spring, when you read “profits” in an 
annual report, do not think only of money paid 
out to stockholders. Think of profits also as vital 
and fundamental resources for the future of the 
business—the very life-blood of the nation. 


Neither the men and women in industry nor the 
money in industry can be effective without good 
management. Nothing else is so important to 
the workers’ welfare, the investors’ welfare, or 


the public welfare. 


N.W. AVER & SON, Ine. 


Philadelphia, New York, Chicago, Detroit, San Francisco 











Hollywood, Boston, Honolulu, London 












Business survey. A survey of the in- 
crease in the number of business firms was 
made by Department of Commerce. Of 
the 3,650,000 firms now doing business, 
670,000 are new firms started up since 
December, 1943. They include: 300,000 
in retailing: 120,000 in services; 90,000 in 
construction: 60,000 in manufacturing; 
50,000 in wholesaling, and the remainder 
in miscellaneous fields. As of June, 1946, 
the total number of firms had increased to 
about 103 per cent of the 1941 figure. 


Commodity mar'!-ets. A closer check 
on commodity markets was planned by 
Department of Agriculture. As evidence of 
need for greater surveillance of markets, 
the Department pointed to alleged manip- 
ulation of butter prices recently, heavy 
volume of cotton speculation and increased 
trading in many other commodities. After 
February 1, market rules will be enforced 
by Commodity Exchange Authority, and 
that agency will report directly to the 
Secretary of Agriculture. Recording of 
activities by important cotton traders is 
an example of the type of data expected to 
be released by that agency in the future. 
Oil leases. Rules were changed on 
leases for development of gas and oil 
deposits on lands under control of Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. In lands subject to 
the Farmers Home Administration Act of 
1946, Agriculture Department will issue 
leases for general gas and oil developments 
where it is determined the leases are for 
the best interests of the United States. 
Information may be obtained from local 
forest State directors of 
Farmers Home Administration. 


supervisors or 


Atomic energy. First technical studies 
on atomic energy to be made public since 
early in the war are now available from 
Office of Technical Services, Department 
of Commerce. A variety of technical dis- 
coveries in mathematics, physics, chem- 
istry, engineering and medicine are report- 
ed by the 270 papers now released. Most 
are on a technical level, Commerce De- 
partment said. 


The March of the News 





Surplus airports. War Assets Admin- 
istration said it would take these steps to 
speed disposal of surplus airports: Un- 
necessary negotiations and red tape will 
be cut to bring disposal time down from 
a vear to a few weeks; actual sales will 
be decentralized from Washington to the 
field offices of the War Assets Admin- 
istration. The War Assets Administration 
hopes to offer by April 30 all the airports 
on the books at that date and to sell 
within 90 days any airports declared sur- 
plus after April 30. 


Sugar. OPA amended sugar-rationing 
rules to aid manufacturers of sugar prod- 
ucts who started production, or expanded 
it, to fill military orders in wartime. Since 
war’s end they have been unable to get 
sugar allowances for the new or additional 
capacity installed after rationing went into 
effect on April 1, 1942. Now, both contrac- 
tors and their subcontractors may apply 
for sugar allocations or increases in present 
allowances. Amounts granted will depend 
on the added capacity installed between 
April 1, 1942, and Jan. 1, 1946, for filling 


war orders. 


Navy contracts. Claims for losses on 
Navy contracts must be submitted by 
Feb. 7, 1947, Navy Department an- 
nounced. Claims must be sent to the Navy 
bureau under whose contracts the losses are 
claimed. Settlements will be made after 
February 7. 


Surplus potatoes. Department of Agri- 
culture announced that U.S. potato grow- 
ers have about 45,000,000 bushels of 
surplus potatoes. About 25,000,000 to 
27,000,000 bushels is expected to be utilized 
by diversion to the school lunch program, 
manufacturing plants, livestock feeders and 
to exports. The remaining 18,000,000 to 
20,000,000 bushels probably will be re- 
leased to farmers for dumping on the 
ground or for use as livestock feed. Grow- 
ers will be paid by the Government for 
dumped potatoes at levels equal to 90 per 
cent of parity, as required by the price- 
support program. 
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Se can’t ride it, of course. There’s n 
train like it in the world. 

But the things that engineers at Brake 
Shoe’s Research Headquarters have 
lkarned from it make better train rides 


effect of a freight 
or passenger train carrying from 2 to 20 
It simulates speeds 
up to 150 miles an hour. And it discloses 
the effect of such loads and speeds on a 
important part of 
the part that stops these 
thundering giants of the rails. 

This brake testing device is a machine 
. It is used to test friction ma- 
terials developed by both Brake Shoe and 
Castings and American Brakeblok Divi- 
sions of Brake Shoe 
that perform useful functions. 

The use of this machine typifies the con- 
stantly probing curiosity that is an essen- 
experimental labora- 


It reproduces the 


tons on each wheel. 


friction materials 


tial in Brake Shoe’s 





THE AU [dn ON 


tories. Here, day after day, men of broad 
scientific training work at developing new 
defenses against the never-ending assault 
of machinery’s worst enemy, WEAR. 

They work with complex theories, deli- 
cate instruments, and microscopic meas- 
urements, to add to their accumulated 
knowledge of the behavior of metals under 
conditions of friction, abrasion, impact, 
corrosion and heat. 

If these conditions are problems in your 
plant operation, Brake Shoe’s research, 
Brake Shoe’s knowledge and Brake Shoe’s 
parts may show you the way to better, 
more efficient performance. 

**Hard Surfacing by Fusion Welding”, first of a 
series of Brake Shoe Monographs on wear re- 
sistance, will soon be ready to mail. Results 
of practical experience and extensive research, 
of particular interest to engineers and others 


who select or specify materials. A request on 


your letterhead will bring it to you. 
American Brake Shoe Co., 230 Park Ave., N. Y. 17, N. Y. 








yp. 4 of @ series showing how American Brake Shoe Research and engineering are developing longer-wearing parts for industry and transportation. 





EARTH 


Ten Divisions of American Brake Shoe 
Company produce wear-resisting 
parts in 59 plants in U. S.and Canada: 
AMERICAN BRAKEBLOK DIVISION 
AMERICAN FORGE DIVISION 
AMERICAN MANGANESE STEEL DIVISION 
BRAKE SHOE AND CASTINGS DIVISION 
ELECTRO-ALLOYS DIVISION 
ENGINEERED CASTINGS DIVISION 
KELLOGG DIVISION 
NATIONAL BEARING DIVISION 
RAMAPO AJAX DIVISION 
SOUTHERN WHEEL DIVISION 





| | AMERICAN 


| Brake Shoe_ 


























June in January 


“Out of season”’ has become out-of-date for a long list of America’s 
favorite foods, because frozen food packers annually process 


more than a billion pounds of fresh fruits, vegetables, poultry, 
seafood and other dinner table delicacies. 
















Fast, flexible truck transport is indispensable to the fast-growing 
frozen foods industry. Trucks speed the perishable products 
from farms and fisheries to processing and freezing plants .. . 
trucks haul the preserved packs to cold storage warehouses and 
distributors ... trucks make final deliveries to hotels and hospitals, 
restaurants and retail stores. The food industry as a whole 
operates 500,000 trucks and 1,500,000 more are used by farmers. 


In the field and on the highway GMC trucks, 4 to 20 tons, help 
to keep America the best fed nation in the 
world. GMCs are favorites in every phase of 
food production and distribution because they 
are truck-engineered and truck-built for the job. 





GASOLINE 


THE TRUCK OF VALUE 
DIESEL 


TRUCKS 


GMC TRUCK & COACH DIVISION © GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION e¢ PONTIAC, MICHIGAN 
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Idea that Government owes everybody a living, that Government can assure 
prosperity, an idea nurtured in the New Deal, really grew up during the war. 

That's the big idea in the postwar Congress, as it was in the prewar. 

Veterans want higher pay for going to school and are likely to get it. 

Employers and veterans, too, want the ceiling raised or removed that now 
limits the size of the check going to veterans who are "learners" in jobs. 

Builders want bigger subsidies on materials, more public works. 

Farmers are demanding that Government fulfill its price guarantees and 
raise the level of guarantee. Even now, farmers are to be given checks for de- 
stroying potatoes, just as they once were paid to kill little pigs in order to 
try to Support prices or to push them higher. 


Qld people want bigger pensions. 
Cities are in with demands that the National Treasury help with support of 


their schools. States want more money for a variety of things. 

Hungry people all over the world look to U.S. for relief. 

At the same time, everybody in U.S. who pays a tax wants a tax cut. A 
search is on for the magic formula of how to get rich without working and how 


to cut spending by spending more. 








As matters stand, these are becoming safe conclusions..... 

Subsidies never again will be as low as they were in the New Deal days. 

Cost of Government in the foreseeable future will not get down much under 
a level that is 3 times the cost in the most expensive New Deal years. 

Taxes will stay at levels 3 to 4 times as high as under the New Deal. 

Debt reduction will be relatively nominal in years ahead compared with the 
Size of the $260,000,000,000 debt to be reduced. 

Demands for various forms of Government aid will grow, not diminish. A 
search by voters for security, guaranteed by Government, will drive Congress to 
approval of bigger and bigger subsidies of one kind or another. 

A new depression, if and when it comes, will send subsidies skyrocketing. 











Budget cuts of $5,000,000,000 are most to expect out of $37,500,000,000. 

Cuts to be made by Congress may, in part, be simply paper cuts. 

A budget of $25,000,000,000 seems the least to expect in years ahead. 

A debt of under $200,000,000,000 is unlikely before a major setback in 
postwar business causes the trend to reverse and debt to grow again. 

Taxes on middle incomes will stay high in longer-range postwar. 

Taxes on corporation income probably won't drop below 30 per cent. 

What all of this means is that war is a great leveler. It expands the 
fixed costs of Government. It promotes widespread socialization of services. 
It accustoms people to assured income. It forces drastic increases in tax rates. 
Then, when it's over, demands on Government remain high. Costs stay high. 
Taxes remain higher than before the war. 

The rich hereafter will have trouble getting much richer. 








In looking ahead, there are these other pointsS...e.. 
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NEWSGRAM--TOMORROW--— (Continued) 


The man who isn't rich will find it extremely difficult to get rich. 

The poor, with the votes, will look to Government to protect them in their 
higher living standards, to provide them with security against loss of jobs, 
against disability, against sickness, against old age. 

Trends showing in Congress in a boom period already point that way. 

Deflation, when it comes, as a result is not likely to be permitted to run 
far on its course before Government steps in to reverse the trend. 

Inflation, expansion, will be sought by Government as its objective. 





U.S. dollar, despite its abundance, will continue to be sought after. 

Dollar value is almost surely to be higher a year from now than now. An 
ounce of gold still will be purchasable for $35. Most other things, including 
food, will cost fewer dollars for equivalent quantities than at present. 

The dollar will remain the world standard for a long time. 

It's other currencies that are getting in more and more trouble. 

French franc is highly vulnerable and viewed with suspicion. 

British pound is none too secure. British people have been staging a 
speculative spree in equities, partly due to Suspicion of the pound sterling, 
which is superabundant and apparently to be more abundant as pounds are used to 
pay off holders of securities in industries to be nationalized. 

Many other currencies are in varying stages of instability. 

The dollar, however, remains good. Its value, on a Ssupply-and-demand basis, 
is related to the volume of goods that U.S. industry and agriculture can turn 
out. Dollar supply is big, but so is the productive capacity of U.S. plants and 
farms. Dollars a year from now almost surely will buy more goods than those 
same dollars will buy today. Dollars, thus, are good. 

















Price trend appears to be following the post-World War I pattern. 

After World War I, farm prices turned down in June, 1920, and prices of 
other commodities continued to rise, turning downward in September. 

After World War II, farm prices appear to have reached a peak in December, 
1946, starting down, on the monthly average, in January. Other prices still are 
rising as a group, but are meeting resistance and may turn down by midyear. 

There are more and more signs that suggest an economic pattern after the 
latest war corresponding closely to the pattern after the first World War. 








As other situations are shaping up inside and outside Congress..... 

Labor unions probably will face only mild restriction, not drastic. 

Big strikes are being avoided, and this will dull the demand for new laws. 

Food-price declines are to temper pressure for big wage increases. 

Rent controls apparently are to be continued. Rents, however, are being 
marked up on a tenant-by-tenant basis, rather than on an over-all basis. 

Living-cost trend, still rising slowly, is likely to reverse by midyear. 

Tax cut still is likely to be on a flat percentage basis for taxpayers 
above the $3,000 net income level. Something special may be given below that. 

Personal exemptions cannot be raised much above $500 if Congress is to favor 
a balanced budget and some debt reduction. Taxation hereafter must hit the 
lower incomes as well as the higher incomes to assure needed revenue. 




















Tariff cutting is to go ahead on schedule, but Congress might get some 
chance to review cuts that are scheduled. A veto can block changes in program 
of reciprocal trade agreements, but the act then would die June 12, 1948. 

Tariffs, as a result, may be the object of a Congress-White House deal. 

U.S. loans abroad will continue to be made on a political basis, not neces- 
sarily on the basis of soundness of risk. Dollars are becoming more of an arm 
of U.S. foreign policy than a means of generating sound recovery. 








See also pages 14, 19, 23, 41. 
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In these distinguished Hilton Hotels from coast to coast, individuality 
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does not bow to standardization. Although each hotel still possesses 

the same rare charm upon which its reputation was built, the stand- 


ards of quality have been eminently perfected by group operation. 
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It’s a special kind of paper that doesn’t 
go to pieces when wet. The name is Pata- 
par* Vegetable Parchment. People call -it 
Patapar for short. 


Patapar is 
strong when wet, 
boil-proof, 
grease -resisting 


Patapar has such high wet-strength it can 
be soaked in water for weeks — even boiled 
—and remain strong. And when it comes 
in contact with grease or oils, Patapar 
resists penetration. 

Patapar is pure of texture, odorless, 
tasteless. 


How business men 
are using Patapar 


In all kinds of fields Patapar has come up 
with the answer to problems. As a food 
wrapper it protects products like butter, 
shortening, bacon, cheese, fish, frozen foods. 
It is used for packaging cottonseed oil com- 
pounds. Hair waving pads are made with 
it. Druggists use it for ointment pads. 
Motor oil containers are lined with it. 
These are just a few of Patapar’s endless 
variety of uses. 

Patapar is furnished plain or printed 
with brand names and designs. The print- 
ing is done economically in cur own plants 
where we have complete 
equipment for printing 
Patapar in one or more 
colors by letterpress or off- 
set lithography. 

For more information 
about Patapar and its many 
applications, write on your 
business letterhead for 
booklet U. 


U.S. lat. Of. 





Potopor Keymark 
symbol of 
wropper protection 


Paterson Parchment Paper Company 


Bristol, Pennsylvania 


West Coast Plant: 340 Bryant St., San Francisco 7 
Branch Offices: New York, Chicago 


Headquarters for Vegetable Parchment since 1885 
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What you as a businessman CAN and CANNOT 4, 








as a result of federal court 


YOU CAN, as an employer, count on 
cbtaining tax relief for the years involved 
in back overtime wages that you pay. The 
Department announces that, 
while receiving payments for 
portal-to-portal pay will be taxed at 
current rates on the income, the employer 
may claim tax deductions for the years in 
which were rendered the services for which 
the payments are made. 


Treasury 
workers 


YOU CAN sometimes communicate with 
firms or persons in Germany and Japan 
without clearing your communications with 
the State Department. The Department 
announces that persons owning property or 
having other proprietary interests in those 
countries may inquire about their prop- 
erty or about trade prospects, and send 
other messages looking toward the resump- 
tion of business relations. Actual transac- 
tions are still prohibited. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT reproduce the income 
tax withholding statement for 1947, Form 
W-2, without getting approval of the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue. Instructions 
for reproducing the form are issued by 
the Bureau. Reproductions must conform 
as to typography and color, size and 
quality of paper used. 


* * * 


YOU CAN now buy and import to this 
country securities issued by foreign cor- 
porations or governments, provided that 
payment is not called for in U.S. dollars. 
The restrictions on such importations are 
removed by the Treasury. 


YOU CAN purchase lead and tin al- 
lov and scrap from the Reconstruction 
Finance Corp. without getting authoriza- 
tion from the Civilian Production Ad- 
ministration. CPA’s controls remain over 
tin. 


end use of 


YOU CANNOT. as a tenant who is fac- 
ing OPA-approved eviction proceedings, 
be prevented from taking your case to 
the U.S. Emergency Court of Appeals. 
The U.S. Supreme Court rules that tenants 
whose landlords have been granted cer- 
tificates of eviction by OPA are entitled to 
review of their cases by both OPA and the 
Emergency Court. 











<==» 


and administrative decisions. 


YOU CAN possibly get a collective hg. 
gaining election in your plant s 
you can show that a company f{ 


ri 
aside yy 


eman ep. 


gaged in unneutral activity by actiy, 
soliciting on behalf of a union. NLRB 


calls for a new election in one plant whey 
a foreman was held to have infringed the 
freedom of choice of the employes. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT always be required t) 
pay an income tax on income of a fryg 
up for children, 


you set your even 
though you have considerable control oye; 
the trust. A circuit court of appeals holds 


that income of a children’s long-term trug, 
with the principal consisting of stock jn q 
family corporation, is not taxable to the 
creator of the trust where he could deriye 
no economic benefit from his broad powers 
of administration retained as trustee. 


* * * 


YOU CAN now export new trucks and 
busses without restriction. These export 
controls are removed by the Office of In 
ternational Trade of the Department of 
Commerce. Used passenger cars may le 
exported in “reasonable” quantities, but 
general control continues over quotas to 
various countries. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT, in figuring overtime 
pay for your employes, fail to include in 
the regular rate of wages such quarterly 
bonuses as are paid to the workers wher- 
ever dividends are paid to stockholders. 4 
circuit court of appeals holds in one cas 
that such bonuses, when paid regularly, 
must be reflected in overtime pay. 


YOU CAN obtain a National Housing 
Agency guidebook on operation of co 
operative housing. The booklet. “Mutual 
Housing,” was issued primarily for vet- 
erans and costs 15 cents at the Goven- 


ment Printing Office. 

YOU CAN probably tell your employes 
that certification of a union as b: 
unit in your plant would mean less bus- 
ness and fewer jobs, without violating th 
Wagner Act. In one case, where a com- 


gaining 


these statements 


sed to 


pany pamphlet made 
and denounced the CIO, but pro: 
abide by an election result, NLRB unan- 


mously rules that there was no coercion. 





Conclusions expressed in these paragraphs are based upon decisions and rulings 9 
courts and Government bureaus. In making their decisions, courts and bureaus considet 
many facts which, for reasons of space, cannot be set forth in detail. Tue Unitep States 
News, on written request, will refer interested readers to sources of this basic material 
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“aufller” for a 


LOCOMOTIVE ? 


YES, LOCOMOTIVES must keep warm— ranging from hair-size wires to giant 
plenty warm! That’s why they wear power cables. And many leading in- 
“mufflers” around their steam pipes and dustries consider K&M 85% Magnesia ? 
boilers... insulating “mufflers” of asbes- coverings and blocks the byword for 

tos tape and 85% Magnesia boiler lagging. efficient insulation. 

THOUSANDS UPON THOUSANDS of feet IN YOUR PLANT there’s probably some 

of K&M Asbestos Tape and 85% Mag- insulation problem which these K&M 
nesia ride the rails on locomotives... products might solve. If — 
boost efficiency by keeping heat in its so, just write us... we'll 

place. Tremendous footages of asbestos be glad to assist you in 

tape, cloth, yarns and tubings also pro- the application of asbes- 

tect and insulate electrical equipment tos to your needs. 


Nature made dsteslos... 





Keasbey & Mattison has been making it serve mankind since 1873. 


KEASBEY & MATTISON 


COMPANY « AMBLER « PENNSYLVANIA 














| IT WON’T SHOVEL SNOW ON TUESDAYS 
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Or on Mondays either, for that matter, No, 
will it take the place of steam heat. 


The Comptometer Check-and-Payroll Play 
performs only one tiny little miracle: it ives 
permanent records from original postings, 

Driving dead-to-the-pin on payroll pri blems 
this unique plan eliminates complicated book. 
keeping, perpetual filing and posting. 

Simple, speedy, easy to use, the Compt- 
ometer Check-and-Payroll Plan knifes through 
the fog that too often swamps office produc. 
tion. One short form takes care of five opera. 
tions. It gets out the payroll in less time— 
with less labor, with less errors, and without 
elaborate machines . . . regardless of the size 
of your payroll. 

Your nearest Comptometer representative 
will gladly show you how. The Comptometer, 
made only by Felt & Tarrant Manufacturing 
Co., is sold exclusively by its Comptometer 
Division, 1726 N. Paulina St., Chicago 22, Il], 


Com PTOMETER 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


ADDING-CALCULATING MACHINES 
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Reductions for cotton, wool, 
hides, foods, some lumber. 
Pressure of bigger supplies 


A turn downward in the postwar level of 
prices seems about to get under way. This 
downturn is obscured, temporarily, by 
markups still being made in prices of many 
fnished articles and by increases for some 
raw and semifinished materials. 

Price declines are spreading over a wider 
and wider range of goods. Prices of many 
foods are sharply lower. Clothing prices 
are mixed, with rises still outnumbering 
declines. Many raw materials are starting 
to decline in price. Yet building materials 
till are rising sharply. 

Price increases definitely are meeting 
more resistance. Women’s spring clothing, 
for example, is being marked up. But 
shoppers are not snapping up those goods 
at the new prices. Furniture 1s being priced 
ip, too, but there is resistance to the new 
price levels. Production, in the meantime, 
is rising, and the resulting supplies are 
increasing the downward pressure on prices. 














—Talburt in Washington News 


JANUARY THAW 
JANUARY 31, 1947 
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All of this is symptomatic of the first 
stages in a broad reversal of price trends. 
This does not mean that the cost of living 
will plummet overnight. It is to take time 
for production to overtake demand for all, 
or even most, of the things that people 
want to buy. But the price boom is wearing 
itself out in more and more fields. And a 
turn downward in prices is being accepted 
as the probable forerunner of a downward 
adjustment in business generally. 

Prices at wholesale, over all, are at a 
new high level on the official U.S. Bureau 


of Labor Statistics index. This level is 
about 41 per cent above that of 1926. 
Compared with prewar August, 1939, 


wholesale prices are 88 per cent higher, 
on the average. Wholesale prices of food 
are 135 per cent higher, and of raw 
materials, generally, 131 per cent higher. 

Yet price breaks among the commodities 
that are most sensitive to change indicate 
what is in store. Such declines, despite 
partly offsetting imcreases, have brought 
the official index of wholesale prices of 28 
sensitive commodities down four points 
from the January 7 high point. 

Butter, for example, has dropped 
sharply from the $l-a-pound level reached 
last autumn. It now can be had in most 
cities, at wholesale, for no more than the 
61 cents a pound it brought under OPA 
last June. 

Corn, which is to affect the price of 
meats later, has fallen from $2.05 a bushel 
in October to $1.33. 

Steers are being marketed at around 
$24 now, against more than $30 for the 
same grades at the peak. 

Poultry, too, has fallen off in price. In 
October, chickens turkeys ranged 
from 31 cents a pound to 47 cents. The 


and 


range now is about 24 to 39 cents. 

Foreign silver has just seen its sharp- 
est drop in 26 years. New around 71 cents, 
a few weeks ago it sold at 90.1 cents, the 
Treasury price for newly mined domestic 
silver. The drop could mean lower prices 
for silverware, photographic film and other 
finished articles. 

Raw materials for industry, in a few 
other instances, have skidded a bit in price 


SIGNS OF A BREAK IN PRICES: 
DECLINES AT CRITICAL POINTS 


Drop in Cost of Many Raw Materials While Finished Goods Go Up 























‘| HEAR YOU'RE COMING DOWN’ 


—shellac, turpentine and platinum, for 
examples. But prices of most metals and 
other raw commodities important to in- 
dustry still are on the upgrade. 

Cotton has slipped from more than 88 
cents a pound to around 30 cents. 

Other commodities at wholesale 
declining in price too. The chart on page 12 
shows examples of what has _ occurred. 
But these are only samples. There are 


are 


many more. 

More broadly, the 
turns out to be one of ferment, in which 
the turn at the top of the cycle produces 
broad declines and sharp increases in 
prices at the same time. The breaks are 
occurring in the face of efforts by affected 
groups to hold prices against declining 
demand, with the hope than an adjustment 
can thereby be avoided. Result, in prices 
for broad groups of goods, is this: 

In clothing, for both men and women, 
the trend still is upward. The rise is partly 
obscured by postholiday cleanout sales, of 
winter clothing particularly, and by mark- 
downs of expensive furs and other luxury 
items. But a woman’s suit that sold for 
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price situation 





| 
| 
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$29.95 under OPA still sells for that price. 
A street dress that brought $5.75 under 
OPA now sells for $6.75. And store buyers 
find that the goods they need for spring 
are higher. 

Men’s clothing is even more clearly on 
the rise in price. A man’s suit that sold for 
$30 under OPA now costs $37.50 or more. 
And $14 now buys the same shoe that 
could be had for $10 last autumn. Shirts 
at lower price levels now are easier to find. 
Of better quality than the $2.50 OPA 
shirt, they cost $3.95. Spring lines of 
men’s apparel also are up. 

On the other hand, raw materials going 
into clothing are dropping in price. Be- 
sides cotton, wool tops are down—to $1.52 
a pound from $1.68 a few weeks ago. And 
silk at wholesale is listed at $6.22 a pound, 
for shoes, 
also have dropped, from cents a 
pound to 22.5 cents. These declines can 

for finished 


against a recent $7.39. Hides, 


32.5 


bring price reductions, later, 
clothing articles. 

In building materials, the trend still is 
upward. Even so, some building materials 
of them 
prices. Yellow-pine 


are lower, and most are below 
former black-market 
boards, for example, can be had at the 
mill for $72.50 per 1,000 board feet. The 
same grades and lengths brought $100 
in the black market and in the legal market 
that followed decontrol. 

A general decline in the price of building 
materials is to come only with real de- 
creases in a variety of basic commodities, 
including metals. But, already, supplies of 
some items are meeting demand, and con- 
sequent price declines are possible soon for 
lumber, brick and concrete block, with still 
others to follow. 

In food, the trend already is downward, 
sharply in some instances. Furthermore, 
breaks in wholesale prices of foods. still 
remain to be reflected fully in retail prices. 
The chart shows what has happened to 
some foods. But there are many more 
price breaks in this group. 

Lard, for example, after a jump from the 
OPA price of 32.5 cents a pound to a high 
of 40 cents, now can be bought at whole- 
sale for 26 cents. Citrus fruits, in almost 
unprecedented supply, are selling for half 
the autumn prices, or less. Oranges have 
fallen retail, 
to 19 cents in some cities. Grapefruit juice 
that brought 25 cents a can last autumn 
now sells at three cans for 25 cents. 

Also from 1946 peaks are the 
wholesale prices of milk, fresh vegetables, 
cocoa beans, beef, pork, rye, flour and 
evaporated milk. And below the level of 
last autumn, when OPA was controlling 
prices, are 


from 43 cents a dozen, at 


down 


poultry, eggs, cheese, corn, 
and some others. 

In total family food costs, these cuts 
have been offset partly by some food- 
price increases. Still, the Bureau of La- 
bor Statistics index of wholesale prices 
for sensitive food items is down nearly 
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4 per cent from the November 19 peak. 

Durable goods, however, are holding 
up in price. Some still are on the rise. There 
are exceptions. Small table radios, for ex. 
ample, now sell for less than $20, for the 
first time in years. But washing machines. 
refrigerators, most furniture other 
household equipment and furnishings shoy 
few signs of falling in price-any time soon, 

Price declines for durable goods are to 
wait on lower prices for more of the ray 
materials that go into these 
articles, or on increased consumer resist. 
ance that could force prices down ahead 
of costs. 

Greater supplies of more and more 
of the formerly scarce items are proving 
the answer to the 1946 price boom. What 
happened to citrus fruit is a good example. 
Only a few months ago, fruit juices and 
fresh and canned fruit were scarce, at 
least relative to demand. Now, with sup. 
plies abundant, prices are halved and gro. 
cers are throwing out fresh fruit every day, 

In some instances, wholesale prices are 
breaking even before they are forced 
down by increasing stocks. Cotton, for 
example, is not in oversupply domestical- 
ly, and by next August it is expected to 
be in shortest supply in years. Yet cotton 
for delivery next July is selling for less 
than the current delivery. Lower futures 
prices for wheat and hides and _ other 
goods, as well as cotton, indicate lower 
prices all around in the months ahead. 

Extent of the decline. Wholesale 
prices of all commodities together could 
decline by as much as 20 per cent from 
their peaks before 1947 is over. For farm 
products, the drop could be greater than 
that, maybe as much as 30 per cent or 
more from the average of the 1946 fourth 
quarter. And foods will drop sharply. 

Most other groups of goods are to drop 
somewhat less in price than foods. Cloth- 
ing, for the most part, will decline only 
slowly in price. It probably will be sum- 
mer or autumn before real decreases ap- 
pear in apparel prices generally. Building 
materials also will decline only gradually. 
And durable goods in general will be last 
to slip in price. 

What all this means, for the con- 
sumer, is a moderately lower cost of living 
during much of 1947. Houses are likely 
to be cheaper to build later this year. Even 
before prices of most building materials 
drop, a smoother flow of materials can cut 
down building time and may reduce con- 
struction costs. The cost of clothing a 
family is likely to be less in about six 
months. The family food budget also will 
shrink. A new car may be cheaper by the 
end of this year. 

All in all, those who hold on to their 
jobs during 1947 are to find it easier to 
live on the pay they derive from those 
jobs. But the change, in terms of living 
costs, is to be slow, and spread out over 
the months ahead. 
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THE COMING RISE IN RENTS 


Prospect of Relaxing Controls to Encourage More Construction 


Upward trend as shown 
in OPA grant of some 
30,000 increases monthly 


The cost of renting a house, apartment 
pr room is taking a turn upward. With 
little fanfare, but on a widespread scale, 
rents are moving to a higher level. 

Higher rents approved by the Office 
of Price Administration already have been 
handed to almost 1,000,000 tenants. New 
increases are being passed out at the rate 
of 30,000 a month. This measures only 
the adjustments that go through OPA 
channels. There is no way to estimate the 
number of additional rent increases ten- 
ants are absorbing outside legal channels. 

This is happening despite the avowed 
intent of both Congress and the White 
House to keep rent control for many 
months to come. Rent control has been 
expanding since the war ended and now 
covers 16,000,000 dwelling units, or 70 
to 80 per cent of all dwellings. But rent 
control in actual practice is being relaxed 
under the steady pressure of a low supply 
of rental housing, increasing demand, and 
rising costs of operations. Where it is not 
relaxed, rent control is often evaded. 

Higher rents have been allowed by 
OPA in about six out of every 10 appli- 
cations by landlords for higher rates. The 
average increase is $5 to $6 a month. 

The rate of applications for increases is 
due to speed up now that landlords can 
apply for higher rents when they can 





—Acme 


SENATOR O‘DANIEL 
Steady pressures increased ... 


JANUARY 31, 1947 


show present ceilings work a “hardship” 
on them. Up to now, the rate of increases 
asked and granted has been fairly con- 
stant. The new hardship ruling gives land- 
lords a choice of 15 different grounds on 
which to base a request for higher rents, 
with emphasis on showing higher costs of 
operating property. 

Pressure for increases is due only in 
part to higher costs, however. That is the 
immediate reason for granting most rises, 
but, in allowing more and more increases 
to trickle through, OPA is recognizing the 
economic facts of supply and demand. 

Supply of rental housing in relation 
to demand continued to go down in 1946. 
New rental units built last year under the 
Government’s housing program add up to 
about 150,000 units, counting trailers, con- 
verted barracks and other nonpermanent 
shelter. 

Old rental units, however, were leaving 
the rental market as fast or faster than 
new units were built. Prices of houses were 
up about 61 per cent on a national aver- 
age. Rents were up less than 4 per cent. 
Thousands of landlords took the oppor- 
tunity to turn a quick profit by selling. 
A measure of this movement is the fact 
that, in January, 1946, the OPA gave 
landlords 20,865 certificates enabling them 
to sell rented houses and evict the tenants. 
By June, the figure was up to 41,578. The 
November total was down to 28,249, re- 
flecting the usual seasonal slump. 

Demand has continued its steady rise. 
In a normal year there is an increase of 
approximately 400,000 families. In 1946, 
because of returning veterans, many more 
families were formed. Twelve months ago, 
the Government estimated that 2,515,000 
additional families would be needing new 
homes by the end of 1946. Only about 
600,000 new dwellings of all types were 
built to meet the needs of the new fam- 
ilies, and only one fourth were for rent. 

Evasions of rent ceilings are another 
result of the pressure that exists today in 
the rental market. The bonus, forced fur- 
niture purchase, finder’s fee and other 
evasive practices are common. These prac- 
tices hit especially hard the tenant who is 
forced to move. Tenants who stay put do 
not usually suffer such sharp indirect rent 
increases, but often find services reduced. 

OPA officials say tenants no longer dis- 
play the resistance they once did to these 
indirect rent increases. Enforcement of 
ceilings is reported to be particularly lax 
in the larger cities. A growing number of 
tenants willingly by-pass the rent regula- 
tions when they are presented with the 
choice between renting at overceiling 


prices or losing the chance to retit at all. 

OPA still files each month about 1,500 
new cases with the courts, seeking refunds 
of rental overcharges from landlords. About 
10 per cent cover willful violations subject 
to criminal prosecution, but OPA has run 
into many district attorneys who are slow 
to act in these cases, which usually involve 
small dollar amounts. 

The easing of rent controls is em- 
phasized by the recent ruling on landlord 
hardship cases and by the removal of all 
controls, effective February 15, on hotel 
and other rooms for transients. Organized 
landlord groups have been hoping for some 
time fora general increase in rents on houses 
and apartments, up to 10 or 15 per cent. 

But general rent increases or drastic 
changes in rules are recognized as political 
hazards in Washington. President Truman 
now says any further action is up to Con- 
gress. Most Congressmen have been wait- 
ing to see what the White House would do. 
One of the few members of Congress who 
have called for outright repeal of rent con- 
trol is Senator O’Daniel (Dem.), of Texas. 

The tenant’s best hope appears to lie 
in increased production of rental housing. 
The Government’s program last year, as 
it turned out, emphasized small, owner- 
occupied housing. Now the Government 
has adjusted rent ceilings on new units 
and made more liberal financing arrange- 
ments to attract builders toward rental 
housing. Prospects are, however, that many 
families will be feeling the effects of the 
creeping rent rise already under way. 























Aimee in Philadelphia Evening Bulletin 
THE LANDLORD COMETH 
» « » as housing shortage continued 
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The New Drive for Customers: 


Auto Industry as an Indicator 
Worries Over Sales That Replace 1946 Worries Over Production 


Growing view that prices 
will be lower late in ‘47. 
Coming changes in models 


Detroit 
A change is coming over the automobile 
industry. This change from worry about 
whether or not goods can be produced to 
concern over best to. sell 
symptomatic of the change that is spread- 
industry. 
interest 


how goods is 


ing over all 

Not long 
whether another round of 
slow 1947 production as it slowed 1946 
taken for 


ago, centered on 
would 


strikes 


production. It now is_ being 
granted that big strikes are to be avoided 
and that output of automobiles, as well 
as of other products, soon will be reaching 
record highs. (See page 32.) 

The prospect of a huge outpouring of 
goods is causing industry to begin to think 
of the buyer, his needs and his wants. The 
automobile industry is reflecting this shift 
of viewpoint. It is preparing really new 
models for 1948, to come out late this year. 
Consumer resistance to present prices is 
making an impression. The future price 
level is viewed with some uncertainty. 
There is a growing view that prices late in 
1947 will be lower than at present. 

Price cuts, in effect, are being made 
now. Mostly these cuts, just starting, are 
indirect. They are being made by dealers, 
in two ways. First, dealers often are 
ceasing to require, as many have done, 
that a buyer pay for an array of high- 
priced accessories he does not want, such 
as fog lights and wipers for rear windows, 
in order to get delivery of a new car. 
Second, a buyer’s order often will be ac- 
cepted without requiring him to trade in 
a used car. Heretofore, the person not 
owning a used car has had to buy one and 
resell it to the new-car dealer, usually at 
a substantial loss. The new practice might 
easily be stretched, too, to permit the 
buyer who has a used car to keep it, or 
to sell it privately. Together, these changes 
may reduce the delivered price of a new 
car, in areas where accessory requirements 
have been extreme and trade-in allow- 
ances low, by anywhere from $500 to 
$1,000. 

Price cuts of this indirect sort, likely 
to be matched in most of industry this 
year, move in the direction of giving the 
buyer of goods what he wants at a price 
he is willing and able to pay. 

Car manufacturers, too, are starting to 
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move in this direction, though more cau- 
tiously and with some contrary trends. 
Ford is reducing prices by $15 to $50 per 
car. General Motors that the 
price rise on popular models is ended, 
though it is stepping up prices from $17 
to $193 on several luxury lines of con- 


indicates 


vertibles and station wagons. Chrysler and 
other manufacturers have yet to disclose 
their price intentions. Any general cut of 
manufacturers’ prices is left for the future. 

Used-car prices, meanwhile, have broken 
sharply, with some dealers predicting a 
further drop to come. Buyers in the low 
and middle just about 
stopped buying used cars for a time, in 
Where that happened, the 


income groups 


some areas. 


result was a tumbling of prices, ranging 
from 10 per cent to as much as 50 per cent. 
Such signs as these of consumer resist- 





CASH FOR THE WORKERS 


ance are leading the car industry to re 
appraise its prospects, as many other 
industries are doing just now. 
Backlogs, of estimated demand and of 
actual orders, no longer are taken quite 
at full face value in formulating plans for 
production and sales. Thus, the accump. 
lated demand for cars and trucks, often 
reckoned a vear ago at 15,000,000. now js 
talked of more often in terms of 5,000,009 
to 8,000,000. This is because the industry 
is measuring pent-up demand in mor 
definite relation to a given scale of prices— 
present prices—and to buying power jy 
sight. On that even though the 
average age of cars on the road is eight 
and a half 
many people must go on driving them for 


basis, 
years, it is recognized that 


a while yet. 
With orders, the story is about the 


Ame 


. .. the labor force is ample; buying power is more limited 
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me. Many manufacturers have enough 
of these in dealers’ hands to take up all 
( 


the cars they can turn out In a year or 


nore of big production. But the industry’s 
economists and sales managers feel that 
ame of these orders may not be translated 
+9 sales. Increasingly they get reports 
of ordered cars being turned down when 
Jealers are ready to deliver. 

Such turndowns are little noticed out- 
ade the industry, because so many other 
people are ready to grab the still-limited 
number of cars the dealers are getting. The 
only immediate effects are that other 


iivers do not wait so long for cars, 
nd that here and there a dealer actu- 


lly solicits an order. That really causes 
stir. Such solicitation has been unheard 
of for five years. 

Back of such changes as these is the 
problem of the consumer’s ability to buy, 
at present prices. 

Buying power is proving more limited 
han it looked not long ago. Cash, in the 
hands of masses of people who normally 

wears and other durable goods, is run- 
ning out, Savings set aside for spending 
white-collar 
ad industrial-worker groups where they 
ste most important in giving a fillip to 


oe running out too, among 
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os 
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sales. That leaves current salary and wage 
income as the prospective chief source of 
money to pay for cars, in a period now 
not too far ahead. This, in turn, 
time ‘payments, which thus far have not 


means 


proved too much of a help. 

Present credit 
down payment of one third the cost of 
a car. A that, or a 
large part of it, though the slump in used- 


restrictions require a 


trade-in may cover 
car prices makes this less certain. The 
thirds be paid in 
15 months. That’s not so easy. 


remaining two must 


Even on the very lowest-priced. cars, 
costing around $1,300 in areas not far 


from Detroit, payments, including finance 
charges, run well over $60 a month. That 


is about twice as much as prewar pay- 
ments on comparable cars. Similarly, on 
today’s $1,800 to $2,000 automobiles, 
the payments may run from $85 to $100 
a month. 

That problem may be lessened some- 
what by easing or ending credit  restric- 
tions. Dealers and finance companies al- 
ready are voicing loud demands for this 
change. Manufacturers appear sympa- 
thetic, though they are not joining in as 
yet. Next, however, will come the question 
whether giving buyers more time to pay 
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CARS FOR THE CONSUMERS 
... here and there, a dealer solicits an order 
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is a sufficient answer, or whether large and 
lasting markets can be assured only by 
reducing prices as well. Sales executives 
are not answering that question yet. But 
they are pointing out that the automobile 
business will shift from a production race 
to a selling race in the year ahead, unless 
it should make that shift this 
year ends. 
Production, though 
aches remain in it, now looks fairly simple 


before 
plenty of head- 


compared with the problems of prices and 
markets. Assembly lines, due to speed up 
quite sharply this spring and summer, are 
expected to turn out at least 5,000,000 
cars and trucks in 1947. That is 2.000.000 
more than were made in 1946. It also tops 
the 1941 production of 4.850.000, second 
largest on record. If steel proves really 
plentiful, and the flow of materials and 
parts well balanced, production might 
shoot up to 6.000.000. That would be far 
the record 1929 
5,358,000 cars and trucks. 

Chief elements of big production are 
in sight. Labor forces appear ample. Pros- 


above outpouring of 


pects for new agreements with unions are 
good. As for materials, only steel is causing 
much trouble, and supplies of that are 
expected to ease decidedly before midyear. 
By that time, new rolling mills are sched- 
uled to get into production. 

Plant expansion, while sufficient to 
enable the industry to prewar 
production, generally is not being pushed 
as yet to the new high goals set up when 
the war ended. For that the car makers, 
like many other producers, appear to be 
and 


surpass 


awaiting a clearer view of markets 
prices, as well as a lessening of building 
problems. In this there are plenty of vari- 
ations. Some manufacturers expect to com- 
plete substantial additions to their plants 
this year. 

1948 models are counted on to tempt 
the hesitant consumer very strongly to 
give up his old car. Wider bodies, more 
window area and a host of other changes 
seem certain. Automatic gear shifts on 
low-priced cars are very probable. Expen- 
sive cars, in these models or those coming 
a little later, are to be air-conditioned. 
Possibly engines will be moved to the 
rear. 

Economy cars, light and simplified, 
just now are shelved, but not abandoned. 
One important reason for shelving them 
is the question among leaders of the 
industry as to whether the motorist would 
be content with anything less than cus- 
tomary convenience and comfort. 

Thus, the long-awaited flood of new 
cars is to start soon. That flood is to raise 
up as many problems, of a different sort, 
as limping production created for the 
automobile industry last year. Along with 
the rest of industry, the makers and sellers 
of cars are to be kept very busy, in months 
ahead, finding ways to please customers 
and sell them goods. 
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ISSUE IN RUBBER POLICY 


Synthetic-vs.-Crude Problem That Congress Must Settle by March 31 


Plan to extend controls 
requiring the use of some 
output from U.S. factories 


Rubber is back again as a surplus prob- 
lem after years of acute shortage. What 
to do about the surplus poses issues that 
Congress soon will have to decide. 

Crude rubber is beginning to flow into 
this country in large volume from Malaya, 
Sumatra and Java at a price of 20.25 
cents a pound. Demand for this natural 
rubber is high. Its price could skyrocket 
if Government buying, required by law, 
ended and private buyers started to com- 
pete for available supplies. 

Synthetic rubber, at the same time 
that crude is returning in a big way, is 
available in large quantities at declining 
prices. The present price of 18.5 cents a 
pound is expected to decline to 16.5 cents 
in April, and could go to 15.5 cents. Yet 
demand for synthetic is tending to con- 
tract as natural rubber returns. 

U.S. taxpayers have an investment of 
nearly $1,000,000,000 in the synthetic- 
rubber industry. Policy makers insist that 
the most efficient part of this industry 
must be kept in operation as a protection 
against any future contingency and to 
assure a continued adequate supply of 
rubber at a reasonable price. 

The basic problem, thus, boils down 
to this: 

Crude rubber to be available to the 
U.S. in 1947 will total at least 700,000 
tons, and by 1948 the supply could satisfy 
all U.S. needs. More than 90 per cent of 
this supply was cut off during the war, 
but is returning faster than expected. AIl- 
ready, enough natural rubber is available 
to supply the rest of the world—which 


now takes a third of the total—and to 
supply about half of current U.S. needs. 
Price of crude rubber, meanwhile, is ex- 
pected to come down by year’s end. 

Synthetic rubber is available to the ex- 
tent of 1,000,000 tons a year if all existing 
U.S. plants are used. Nearly half of these 
plants, those using an alcohol base in 
making rubber, have been shut down, 
however, leaving a current synthetic out- 
put of about 600.000 tons a year. By 
year’s end, even these plants are expected 
to be operated below capacity. 

Total supply of rubber available to the 
U.S. in 1947, thus, is 1,700,000 tons. 
Total expected demand is to be only a 
little over 900,000 tons. This leaves about 
800,000 tons of excess capacity. 

What to do about this coming sur- 
plus now worries Government planners, 
who want to retain at least some of the 
wartime synthetic plants in operation as 
insurance against another rubber famine 
in case of a future emergency. If some 
steps are not taken, they fear that all such 
plants will be closed by a flood of cheaper 
natural rubber, which ultimately could 
sell for 10 cents a pound, or less. The 
recent increase in the Reconstruction 
Finance Corp. resale price to 23.5 cents 
within U.S. is a temporary measure to 
cover cost of previous purchases. 

The plan now supported by the White 
House, one that would involve new legisla- 
tion by Congress before March 31, is this: 

Synthetic capacity is to be kept to the 
extent of from 250,000 to 300,000 tons a 
year, or about a third of the country’s 
total rubber needs under the proposed 
plan. How this could be done is left up 
to Congress. The most likely method is by 
a law requiring tire manufacturers to use 
a set percentage of synthetic rubber, as 
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about 70 per cent of U.S. rubber consump. 
tion is in passenger and truck tires. Other 
possible methods are by a subsidy or by 
Government use of the synthetic product, 

Natural rubber, in this case, will be 
imported to the extent of about 500,000 
or 600,000 tons annually. That level of 
imports would near the prewar level. 

Wartime controls, including Govern. 
ment purchase of all crude rubber and 
regulations compelling the use of some 
synthetic rubber, would be extended past 
their present expiration date of March $1, 
This would allow time to enact permanent 
legislation. While crude rubber remains in 
short supply, Government purchase igs 
favored by Government planners and the 
rubber industry, but not by rubber traders, 
In any event, such controls are not to be 
extended past April 1, 1948. 

Stockpiling, too, is favored by both 
Government and industry as a means 
of safeguarding against another severe 
rubber shortage. Emergency rubber stocks 
already have increased from 100,000 tons 
at war’s end to 230,000 tons now. 

Under the White House plan, in essence, 
Congress is asked to decide whether the 
rubber industry should be decontrolled 
when the rubber shortage disappears this 
year, or whether controls should be kept 
to support the synthetic industry. 

The decision must be made within the 
next few weeks. Wartime rubber controls 
expire by the end of March, and Congress, 
before then, must make up its mind 
whether they should be extended to keep 
the Government’s synthetic-rubber plants 
in operation in the face of a coming rub- 
ber surplus. The expectation is that Con- 
gress will make sure that at least the 
most efficient third of the synthetic plants 
will be kept in operation. 


—Basic Data: RFC 





Dilemma of Rubber Abundance 





IN 1947 — AVAILABLE TO U. S. . . . 1,700,000 TONS SYNTHETIC & CRUDE RUBBER 








1,000,000 TONS SYNTHETIC RUBBER 
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700,000 TONS CRUDE RUBBER 
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, S" pY this scene of gracious U.S. living. The chances are 
¢ you ll find at least one article that represents a product 
F you make in your plant. 


ee 54 The key to the picture points out a few of the hundreds 
of Socony-Vacuum Process Products that are now contribut- 
ing to manufacturing operations in more than 30 basic indus- 


tries. If you’re not already taking advantage of these products 
: ; from petroleum, now’s the time to investigate. 
3] 4 Fill out the coupon and find out how Process Products 
Research and Service can help you improve your product. 
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Key to this Picture and Better Processing for You: 


Cotton Dress... lextile finishing oils soften Apples... Special oils protect apples in @ Radio Wiring... Special solvents serve as 


the cloth, assist in pre-shrinking. storage, shipment Vehicles, produce uniform, durable coating. 


Ornamental Vase... In ceramics, special Light Bulbs...5/\ microcrystalline waxes @@4 Varnish ...5/V Sovaloids plasticize resins 


pottery oils and wax emulsions assist in used in the making of tungsten filaments * in paints and varnish. 


aoe Srenihs: Vinyl Resin Shoes...5 V Sovaloid © plasti % Cigarette Box...5,/\V microcrystalline waxes 


Wool Carpet... Wool oils improve wool cizes resins, extends high cost chemicals " used in etching process. 


carding, spinning Scour out easily. 


Gentlemen: Please send me additional information about the 





Process Product which corresponds to number circled below: 


.' 
Process 
Products 
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vS Mail coupon to nearest Socony-Vacuum office or Process Products Divis 
Socony-Vacuum Oil Co., Inc., 26 Broadway, Dept. 2, New York 4, » 
TUNE IN THE MOBILGAS PROGRAM — MONDAYS, 9:30 P.M., E.S.T. — & 
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IDENTIFIES GREAT TRUCKS 
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for Greater Oil Field Conquests 


It’s a mighty industry—the American petro- 
leum industry! Part of its job is to provide 
petroleum for 30,000,000 American motor 
vehicles in addition to millions of urban 
and rural homes, factories, trains and ships. 

And it needs big trucks for oil field explora- 
tion, drilling, development and maintenance. 

For 16 years more heavy-duty Interna- 
tionals have served a// American commerce 
and industry, including petroleum, than any 
other make. 

Now International announces four models 
that bring new capacity to oil field and all 
other extra-heavy off-highway hauling. 

These giant trucks are stamina- packed, 
long-lived, easy and economical to operate. 

Gross vehicle weight ratings are 40,000, 


45,000, 65,000 and 90,000 pounds. 

They are custom-engineered and custom- 
built. 

They employ truck units that long have 
proved their value for off-highway hauling. 

They offer three Diesel and two gasoline 
engines, eight transmissions and four auxil- 
iary transmissions, 

Their three-man cabs provide improved 
operating efficiency and driver comfort. 

And back of these big haulers stands the 
famous service rendered by International 
Truck Dealers and International Branches, 


Motor Truck Division 
INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
180 North Michigan Avenue Chicago 1, Illinois 


Tune in James Melton on “Harvest of Stars’ every Sunday! NBC Network. 
See newspaper for time and station. 








Giant, New INTERNATIONALS 








Internationals provide the 
right truck for every job! 





In the complete International Line is 
the right truck for every job—right in 
size, right in type, and right in power. 


Other International Harvester 
Products: 


FARM TRACTORS AND 
MACHINES ... INDUSTRIAL 
POWER ... REFRIGERATION 
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TROUBLES OVER AIR SAFETY: 
INCREASE OF PLANE CRASHES 


Reports That Show Drop in Flying Hazard Despite More Deaths 


Experiments with flight aids 
to reduce dangers from bad 
weather and human errors 


Air travel, on the basis of miles flown 
by established air lines, is safer now than 
at any time in the history of commercial 
fying. Recent accidents have given the 
public an impression that flying hazards 
are rising, but the official figures disclose a 
trend the other way. 

The number of persons killed on sched- 
uled flights set a new high in 1946. 
The number killed, however, in relation 
to miles flown and to passengers carried 
set a new low. As a result, airplane travel 
remained safer than travel in automobiles, 
but less safe than travel either on trains 
or on busses. 

Air travel now is under investigation 
by Congress due to public reaction to re- 
cent accidents. Safety regulations are be- 
ing tightened by the Civil Aeronautics 
Board, under Chairman James M. Landis. 
New equipment is beginning to be installed 
that will reduce accidents at airports. 
Airports themselves are to be improved 
gradually so that they will be safer. 

The facts show, however, that even 
with present rules and present equipment 
the accident trend is downward in relation 
to volume of traffic. 

Miles traveled reached 7,204,000,000 
passenger miles in 1946. That is 79 per cent 
over the 1945 traffic and more than four 
times the 1941 traffic. 

Lives lost totaled 149 in scheduled air- 
line accidents during 1946. Thus, 1946 
traffic was 79 per cent above 1945, fatal- 
ities 29.5 per cent higher. 

Ratio of lives lost to miles flown on 
scheduled air lines gradually has been 
brought down since 1940 from 3.56 deaths 
per 100,000,000 passenger miles to 2.07 in 
1946. The 1930s saw a spectacular drop, 
with introduction of modern planes. 

This trend toward greater safety has 
been held despite more planes in the air, 
and greater plane capacity, resulting in 
more deaths and injuries per accident. 
Air-accident deaths are high in relation 
to injuries compared with accidents in 
trains, busses and autos, where injuries 
dominate the accident tolls. 

The record of plane operations, despite 
a headline-catching series of crashes that 
gave the public a confused impression of 
safety on the. air lines, is this: 
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CAB‘S LANDIS 
... 4 tightening of regulations 


Scheduled air lines operate only 826 of 
the 85,000 civil planes in this country 
today. Out of an estimated 7,562 civil air 
accidents last year, scheduled air liners had 
31, including 11 involving fatalities to 
passengers, compared with 10 fatal acci- 
dents in 1945. The air-line record is given 
in detail in the table on page 20. 

Nonscheduled services operate _ be- 
tween 10,000 and 20,000 aircraft for char- 
ter and other uses. There are no exact 
figures because Civil Aeronautics Admin- 
istration is just starting to get data on 
this type of air carrier. So a general safety 
record cannot be computed for nonsched- 
uled carriers. It is known that noncertifi- 
cated passenger carriers had 31 accidents 
resulting in 77 deaths last year. 

Personal aircraft encountered 
7,500 accidents last year, resulting in 667 
deaths, according to preliminary estimates. 

Military-aircraft accident totals for 1946 
are not fully known. Army Air Forces 
planes had 1,334 major accidents, causing 
359 deaths in the U.S. Accident figures 
of the Navy air arm are not available. 

Relative safety of air lines compared 
with autos, busses and trains is shown for 
the last six years in the chart on page 20. 
Accidents and resulting deaths in autos 
and busses increased in 1946, as compared 
with 1945, just as did air-line accidents. 
The 1946 death rate for autos and busses 


about 


on a mileage basis is not yet available. 
The train death rate for the first six 
months of 1946 went up slightly, as com- 
pared with 1945. 

Causes of accidents. Pilot errors still 
account for about half the accidents. Very 
few crashes are traced to poor maintenance 
work on planes, and CAA finds no reason 
to think that over-economy by air lines 
is a contributory factor. Findings in 
11 fatal accidents on scheduled air lines 
in 1946 show pilot error to be the primary 
cause in seven cases. Lax administration 
of the company and errors by ground 
personnel were part!y responsible in two 
crashes. Engine failures caused two others. 

Analysis of 1945 accidents in unsched- 
uled flying shows that pilot mistakes 
caused 73.9 per cent of the total of all 
accidents; material failures caused 18.3 
per cent; weather and other causes ac- 
counted for the remainder. 

Remedies for accidents depend, in the 
opinion of CAA and the industry, upon 
better pilot training, tighter enforcement 
of safety rules and better flight aids. 
Weather still is the No. 1 enemy of the 
air lines, increasing the opportunities for 
pilot errors. In 1946 the 11 fatal accidents 
on scheduled lines all occurred in the first 
and last three months of the year. Spring 
and summer months, with better weather, 
showed no fatal accidents. 

Pilot training and selection is given 
much attention by the CAA and air lines. 
But so far they can report little definite 
progress in developing new _ safeguards 
against human errors. Use of more auto- 
matic controls gradually will cut down the 
area in which human errors are possible. 

Flight aids in use today still are not 
much more numerous than in prewar days, 
though improvements are expected soon. 
The major new flight aids: 

Instrument landing system—ILS—gives 
the pilot two radio beams to follow into 
an airport in fog or darkness. But no air 
line is using ILS in operations today, al- 
though pilots are being trained for it and 
early use is expected. 

The system is installed at only 31 air- 
ports. By April 1, about 70 airports will 
be equipped with ILS and 55 more will be 
equipped in the year starting June 1. 
That will cover major airports, but only 
a small percentage of the 1,331 airports 
big enough to handle transport planes. 

Ground-controlled approach—GCA— 
enables radar operators on the ground to 
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see planes on a radar screen and “talk” 
them down to a landing. Army and Navy 
fliers have made a nearly perfect safety 
record where they used GCA. But only 
recently has CAA been able to get three 
sets, borrowed from the Army, installed 
for civilian use. The Army has agreed to 
lend CAA 20 more GCA sets. The three 
sets installed now will be operated on an 
experimental basis until adapted for com- 
mercial use. 

Omni-directional range. This gives 
pilots radio beams to follow from any 
place on the compass. Present airways 
provide four beams, and if a pilot strays 
he may be lost for good. Omni-range is 
installed now between New York and Chi- 
cago. Next year it will be installed on new 
airways only. Present plans provide for no 
replacements of existing four-beam types. 

Radar sets. Radar gives ground per- 
sonnel a picture of air traffic up to 100 
miles from a control point. CAA is asking 
for money to buy 25 sets next year for air- 
ports, and two more sets for air-traffic con- 
trol centers. A similar radar aid known 
as microwave-early-warning is being in- 
stalled at the Washington, D.C., air- 
port for experimental use. The Air Trans- 
port Association is financing another MEW 








Air Lines’ Safety Record 

Here is the story of air-line safety over 
the last 17 years. The number of deaths 
resulting from air-line accidents is going 
upward, but the rate of deaths per miles 
traveled is going down. Figures shown 
cover scheduled air-line operations of 
American companies here and abroad, as 
reported by the Civil Aeronautics Ad- 
ministration. Deaths include both pas- 
sengers and crew members; a passenger 
mile (one passenger carried one mile) is 
the basic unit in figuring miles flown. 
Deaths per 


Miles Persons 100,000,000 
Year Flown Killed Miles 
1930 103,747.249 33 31.8 
1931 121,122,777 39 $2.2 
1932 148,186,337 45 30.4 
1933 199,776,034 28 14.0 
1934 226,650,857 38 16.8 
1935 362,370,920 29 8.0 
1936 480,818,839 67 13.9 
1937 534,858,652 66 12.3 
1938 617,829,923 61 9.9 
1939 831,818,242 26 3.13 
1940 1,265,164,059 45 3.56 
1941 1,676,949 ,226 46 2.74 
1942 1,750,228,685 71 4.06 
1943 1,926,605 ,555 44 2.28 
1944 2,616,488,815 75 2.87 
1945 4,021,779,965 115 2.86 
1946 7,204,000,000 149 2.07 
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set at New York City. Radar inside planes 
so far has not been used by air lines, on 
the ground that present equipment is not 
reliable enough. 

Delays in installing these flight aids 
for commercial use are acknowledved by 
CAA. The instrument landing system was 
ready to be used in 1941, but for five war 
years the Army took over all such equip. 
ment. In the 16 months since the war ended 
CAA and the air lines have been trying 
to adapt the devices for commercial use, 
but the program has been delayed. Also, 
CAA points out that since 1941, the Budget 
Bureau and Congress have allowed CAA 
about 59 per cent of the money it re. 
quested. For the coming fiscal year, the 
Budget Bureau has approved funds 20 per 
cent below CAA requests. 

Aviation’s troubles have been made 
more difficult by widespread publicity 
given to safety problems. The industry 
recognizes that, for sound future growth, 
flying must be made safer and more reg- 
ular. Congress now is investigating the 
present system of Government aviation 
aid. That system has been little changed 
to meet the needs of a postwar air fleet 
almost four times the size of the prewar 
fleet. 


Source: National Safety Council 
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Canada’s advance to first 
place on this country’s list 
of customers and suppliers 


An $8,000,000,000-a-year business with 
foreign buyers of U.S. products is under- 
sing some important changes compared 
vith the prewar years. So is a $4,900,000,- 
00 business with foreign sellers who are 
applying consumers in this country with 
goods. 

Those figures represent the 
buying and selling of commercial products 
in the U.S. export and import trade as it 
existed in late 1946. If other transactions 
are included, such as sales under Lend- 
lease and payment for shipping services, 
the figures are still higher. Business of that 
ize is big business even in a period of 
hom, and yet it is a business that has 
leen getting little notice. When attention 
is focused below the surface of the figures, 
the changes, compared with the prewar 
period, are startling. 

Shifts in trade map. Buying and sell- 
ing in the foreign trade of this country, 
as the chart on page 22\ shows, now 
tend to center quite heavily in the West- 
em Hemisphere, whereas, before the war, 
Europe was the leading center of U.S. 
trade. In North America, both Canada 
aud Mexico have become big customers, 
and Cuba is high on the list. Brazil and 
ther countries of South America also are 
business with the United 


levels of 


dong much 
States. 
Great Britain, on the other hand, has 
dipped somewhat as a market for this 
country’s merchandise. The European con- 
tinent is taking a big volume of our goods 
om credit, but is not yet in position to pay 
very much cash, because of slow revival 
of peacetime business. 

Asia, as a whole, also is prominent in 
the U.S. trade picture. Japan, however, is 
coming back only with difficulty, after 
being knocked out in the war. 
Where U.S. sells. Export 
with Canada now is at a rate of more 
than $1,550,000,000 a year. That is three 
times the sales to Canada in 1937. Sales to 
Mexico, at a rate of $500,000,000, and to 
Brazil, at $300,000,000, are five times as 
large as in 1937. Altogether, exports in 
this Hemisphere are at an annual rate of 
$3,550,000,000. 

In Europe, Great Britain still is taking 
the largest quantity of goods, about 
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WHY U.S. EXPORT TRADE BOOMS: 
HANDICAPS OF WAR-TORN LANDS 


Our Big Gains in Hemisphere as Europe’s Output Is Slow to Revive 


é 


ab 1 , 


DESTINATION, EUROPE 
... some of the best cash customers are closer to home 


$740,000,000 a year, and is second only 
to Canada among individual nations. 
France, Netherlands, Belgium and Sweden, 
buying more than $1,000,000,000 worth 
among them, also are big markets. 

In Asia, sales to China, the Philippines 
and India are aggregating $750,000,000 a 
year. Even Japan is buying $200,000,000 
worth. 

In Africa, the big customer is the Union 
of South Africa, taking U.S. goods at 
the rate of $200,000,000 a year. 

Where U.S. buys. Canada, our big- 
gest customer, is also our biggest source 
of imports. That country is supplying 
nearly $1,000.000,000 worth of goods a 
vear. The three next biggest suppliers also 
are in this Hemisphere. They are Brazil, 
Cuba and Mexico, in that order sending 
the U.S. from $400,000,000 to $200,000,- 
000 each. 

Searcities in Europe are handicapping 
that region in making sales. Britain is 
selling only $150,000,000 of goods a year 
to the U.S., compared with $200,000,000 
in 1937. France, Germany, Netherlands 
and Italy also are shipping less to the 
U.S. than they did in 1937. Similarly, in 
Asia, smaller supplies are coming from the 
Netherlands Indies, British Malaya, the 
Philippines, China and Japan—in all of 
which production was badly upset by the 
war. Australia and South Africa, however, 


are selling far more in the U.S. than they 
ever did in the past. 

Goods being sold. Industrial machin- 
ery, with sales at an annual rate of more 
than $600,000,000, rose to first place late 
in 1946 among U.S. commodities exported, 
exceeding grains for the first time since 
the end of the war. Three fifths of this 
machinery is going to Canada, France, 
‘Mexico, Brazil and Russia. 

\utomobiles and parts are being ex- 
r ‘ed by the U.S. at a rate of more than 
$500,000,000 a year, with Canada, Mexico, 
Argentina and Brazil the leading custom- 
ers. Raw cotton also is being sold at a 
rate of $500,000,000, as Japan, Germany 
and Italy return to the market. 

Petroleum and its products are being 
shipped abroad at the annual rate of 
$450,000,000, of which half is being taken 
by Canada and Britain. Steel products, 
coal and coke, tobacco, cotton manufac- 
tures, and electrical machinery also are 
among the top commodities being exported 
by this country. 

Goods being bought. Raw materials 
bulk large among the commodities im- 
ported by the United States. At the top 
of the list are paper and paper base stock, 
valued annually at $465,000,000. Canada 
supplies more than 80 per cent, but 
Sweden and Finland also are important 
sources. Coffee, in second place, is being 
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bought at a rate of $460,000,000 a year, 
with 80 per cent of the supply coming 
from Brazil and Colombia. 

Raw wool, third, is being imported at 
a rate of $300,000,000, mainly from Aus- 
tralia, South Africa and Argentina. This 
is three times as much as in, any prewar 
year. Prosperity in the U.S. also is re- 
flected in imports of furs, coming from 
Afghanistan, Australia and Russia at an 
annual rate of $250,000,000, and of pre- 
cious stones, being bought at a rate of 
$230,000,000 from South Africa, Belgium 
and Palestine. 

Rubber is fast regaining its place as an 
import, but the Netherlands East Indies 
lags behind British Malaya and French 
Indo-China as a supplier. Other leading 
imports are sugar cane, mainly from Cuba; 
petroleum, from Venezuela, Curacao, Co- 
lombia and Mexico, and fruits and nuts, 
from Brazil, Cuba, Mexico, and Spain. 

Comparison with past. The present 
boom in foreign trade is repeating the 
experience after World War I. U.S. com- 
mercial exports, now running at a rate of 
$8,000,000,000 a year, compare with 
$8,200,000,000 in 1920, the highest on 
record, while commercial imports, at a 
rate of $4,900,000,000, compare with the 
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high record of $5,280,000,000 in 1920. 
Also, as in the period after World War I, 
this country is finding its best markets in 
the Western Hemisphere. 

Why sales are high. Several factors 
combine to push U.S. exports to the pres- 
ent high level. 

Lack of competition from other coun- 
tries that normally are big exporters is 
one important reason for the sales by 
U.S. businessmen. This is especially true 
in Latin America, where British, French, 
German and other European firms ordi- 
narily compete with the United States. In 
World War II, as in World War I, the 
European nations were shut off from this 
market, with the result that U.S. firms 
took most of the business the others pre- 
viously had enjoyed. 

Shortages resulting from the war also 
create a big demand for our goods abroad. 
These are especially acute in Europe, and 
are prevalent enough everywhere else to 
give a strong impetus to trade. Tempo- 
rarily, at least. exports from this country 
could rise far above present levels if goods 
were available. 

Industrialization is being resumed in 
many countries after being retarded by 
the war, and now is going ahead as rapidly 


Basic Data: Commerce Department 
' 


as machinery can be obtained. Demand 
for U.S. industrial machinery is coming 
from more than 60 countries, including 
several, such as Ecuador, Turkey, Egypt 
and the Portuguese colony of Mozambique, 
that bought only meagerly in the past. 

Loans and grants provided directly or 
indirectly by the U.S. Government are 
another factor helping to support export 
trade. Commercial sales financed in this 
way probably amount to no more than 
30 per cent of the total, however. 

Can sales continue? The boom in 
U.S. exports naturally raises the question 
of whether the present level of sales 
abroad can be maintained. Officials believe 
the demand resulting from industrializa- 
tion will go on for a long time, but they 
concede that the shortage and the lack 
of competition from other countries are 
temporary. Our exports again may fall 
off, as they did after World War I. This 
can be prevented, officials assert, only if 
enough U.S. dollars go to foreign buyers 
through loans to make up for the excess 
of exports over imports. And, in the long 
run, they acknowledge that only through 
a big volume of imports can the present 
boom in exports come to be considered 
normal. 
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What People Want of Congress: 


‘Gimme’ Theme in Flood of Bills 
Survival of the Urge for Federal Aid in Face of Tax-Cut.Ideas 


Pleas favoring veterans, aged, 
widows, teachers, workers, 
farmers, aviation, business 


What people want, what’s bothering 
them, the nation’s main gripes and its big 
interests, all are showing up in the flood 
of bills that has poured into the new 
Republican Congress. It is possible by 
studying these bills—more than a thousand 
of them thus far—to determine the coun- 
try’s temper. 

The “gimme” theme still dominates, 
even in this period of roaring prosperity. 
Veterans want more billions when already 
they are receiving $7,000,000,000 a year. 
Farmers want Government to do more 
for them, in new price supports, produc- 
tion bonuses and guaranteed high income. 
States want the National Treasury to help 
out with support of their schools. Old 
people want bigger pensions, bigger sub- 
sidies for State pension systems. Then 
there are costly aviation-development 
plans, more loans to business, more money 
asked for subsidies. 

If Republican members of Congress are 
more concerned by a _ $260,000,000,000 
national debt and a $40,000,000,000 annual 
budget than are Democratic members, 
the record does not stress the fact. The 
demand for more money, for bigger spend- 
ing, is bipartisan, and shows a tendency 





to grow and not decline with the size of 
existing payments. 

Veterans obviously are to be the re- 
cipients of more and more Government 
favors. A favorite among bills is one that 
would raise to $300 a month, or entirely 
remove, the $200 limit on the 
salary a married veteran can have and still 
get a Government payment as a learner in 
a job. This program of aid to veterans who 
are engaged in on-job training already is 
costing nearly $1,000,000,000 a year. 

Another favorite among veterans’ bills 
is one that calls for immediate cash pay- 
ment of terminal-leave bonds. This would 
put $2,000,000,000 of cash into hands of 
veterans. Bonus bills are numerous and 
will be important. The difference between 
bonus bills is largely between a plan that 
would pay $3 a day for domestic service 
and $4 a day for overseas service, and one 
that would pay $4 for domestic and $5 for 
foreign service. Such a bonus could cost 
up to $10,000,000,000. 

A proposed “veterans’ RFC” is the most 
elaborate of plans. Here, some $500,000,000, 
supplied by the Government, would be 
used to underwrite about $5,000,000,000 
in loans to veterans. It would be used to 
set former servicemen up in business, to 
promote veterans’ business in foreign 
trade, to finance projects in which veterans 
are interested. Some support is building up 
for this plan, sponsored by Representative 


present 


—Acme 


G. O. P. LEADERS VANDENBERG, WHERRY, WHITE 
... the new regime, like the old, had to deal with pressure for bigger spending 
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Wolcott (Rep.) , of Michigan. Support also 
is evident for bigger pensions, bigger pay- 
ments for veteran-students—$125 a month 
instead of $90 for a married veteran—and 
higher tax exemptions for veterans. 

Local and State governments are on 
hand, too, with their requests for more 
money. Bigger grants from the U-S. 
Treasury are wanted so that dependent old 
people and other dependents can have more 
and bigger pensions. This program, which 
started in a small way a few years ago, 
now is to cost $720,000,000 in the next 
year. Demand for federal aid to school 
systems is growing, too. Plans outlined 
in bills offered by both Republicans and 
Democrats would range in cost from $300,- 
000,000 to $1,200,000,000 a year. One 
plan ealls for the Federal Government to 
supplement salaries of teachers at the rate 
of $15 per pupil. 

Social insurance on a 
broader scalevis a highly popular subject 
in the plans of Congressmen. Old-age in- 
surance annuities would be paid at age 60 
instead of age 65, as at present, under some 
plans. Others would set up a system of in- 
surance against disability to supplement 
unemployment insurance. All widows with 
children would be eligible for annuities, un- 
der another plan. 

Disability insurance is 
railroad men in the form of an annuity 
after 10 years’ service, in case of accident 
or sickness. A system of longevity pay for 
postal employes is offered. Annuity pay- 
ments to retired Government workers 
would be exempt from taxation, under 
other plans. A federal insurance policy 
for every adult U.S. citizen is proposed in 
the Senate. Health insurance is moving 
into the legislative works. 

Aid to housing, at taxpayer expense, 
is sought in several bills. There are plans 
to give support to rental housing, other 
plans to underwrite loans so that private 
investment will be encouraged. There are 
plans for slum clearance to be paid for in 
part by income tax payers, and for more 
housing for veterans. Most plans call for 
building houses, but one bill calls for the 
Government to destroy “jerry-built” hous- 
ing which is in violation of local building 
codes. 

Farmers are being put down for more 
Government help, at a time when farm 
cash income is running at a rate of $29,- 
000,000,000 a year. Congress is to be 
forced to put up rather big money to 
fulfill, in 1947, price guarantees’ made 
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—Berdanier in Washington Observer 


CLOGGING THE HOPPER 


. . . for veterans, more and more favors 


back in 1942. Yet bills are offered to in- 
crease the level at which Government 
will be required to support farm prices. 
Other bills would increase the list of farm 
commodities entitled to support. New 
emergency loans are asked for farmers in 
some bills, while others would cancel some 
of the emergency loans made in the past 
that still are unpaid. One bill proposes 
that the Governnient pay growers a bonus 
of 30 cents a bushel for all wheat and 





corn harvested and sold between June, 
1945, and April 18, 1946. And federal 
money, up to 50 per cent of costs, is 
wanted to help counties erect local agri- 
cultural buildings. 

Rivers and harbors would be inm- 
proved by another category of bills. The 
St. Lawrence Waterway plan is being re- 
vived with impressive backing. The States 
want more money for highway develop- 
ment. There are river developments on 





—Harris & Ewing 


SENATORS CAPEHART & WILEY 
... for labor, a new type of legislation 
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the Missouri, the Columbia and other 
rivers where new TVA’s would be <:t up, 

That gives an idea of the direction 
being taken in bills to spend monev. One 
estimate is that the proposals for aid to 
veterans alone would cost $26,000.000,009 
on top of the $7,200,000,000 now being 
spent annually. 

There are other fields of | legislative 
interest, too. 

immigration is to be stepped up 
sharply if one line of bills should be ac. 
cepted. One plan would permit use of al] 
unused quotas of immigrants built up 
since 1924. It is estimated that nearly 
2,000,000 persons could flow intc this 
country from Europe under the terms of 
this plan, most of them refugees and dis. 
placed persons. A Georgia Representative, 
on the other hand, proposes that al) im- 
migration stop as long as the number of 
unemployed persons within the United 
States exceeds 100. 

There are few plans in this session of 
Congress, however, calling for relief to be 
extended to persons abroad. It is obvious 
that the interest of members of Congress 
is concentrated upon more benefits for 
people at home. 

What to do about labor obviously 
is bothering a large segment of the country, 
judging by proposed plans. In years past, 
Congress was flooded with bills for shorter 
work weeks, higher minimum wages. more 
protections for workers. This time, there 
are all kinds of bills to set up new media- 
tion boards, to outlaw closed shops, to bar 
strikes in public utilities, to provide van- 
ous forms of compulsory arbitration. 

Other bills are designed to take the 
sting from suits by unions and individuals 
to collect billions of dollars in back over- 
time pay on a portal-to-portal basis. Sen- 
ators Capehart (Rep.), of Indiana. and 
Wiley (Rep.), of Wisconsin, are authors 
of bills for this purpose. 

All in all, except for bills calling for 
investigations of past Democratic admin- 
istration and for regulation of labor unions, 
the mass of bills in Congress reflects an 
apparently deep desire on the part of the 
American people to get something for 
nothing. Members of Congress propose a 
very great range of ideas for pumping 
dollars out of the United States Treasury 
and into the pockets of one group or 
another. At the same time, there is a 
strong desire to reduce taxes and to lower 
the national debt. No member of Con- 
gress, however, is offering a formula by 
which handouts and subsidies can be 
stepped up by additional billions of dol- 
lars a year while taxes are being reduced 
and debt retired. 

If the American people are most inter- 
ested in getting the Federal Government's 
finances straightened out, that fact is not 
reflected in the ideas of their representa- 
tives as outlined in the bills they introduce 
in Congress. 
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POLITICAL BATTLEGROUNDS 


Main Lines of Strategy for Mr. Truman and the Democratic Party 


Co-operation with the G.O.P. 
on foreign and farm maiiers. 
Coming fight on taxes, labor 


President Truman, with an almost solidly 
united Democratic Party back of him for 
the first time in many months, is choosing 
carefully the political battlegrounds of the 
future. Gradually, the main lines of Demo- 
cratic strategy are being made clear. 

In certain areas, Mr. Truman and his 
Administration will co-operate with the 
Republicans. This applies to the large 
outlines of American foreign policy, with 
the exception of tariffs, and to various 
smaller items that are clearly outside the 
field of partisan dispute. On such matters, 
the President and Republican congressional 
leaders can work together. 

The big disputes of the immediate future 
are shaping up over tax and labor policies. 
And, on labor, the present Democratic 
harmony will be shattered. 

Foreign affairs. Mr. Truman’s choice 
of General of the Army George C. Marshall 
to be Secretary of State won the applause 
of both parties in Congress. And General 
Marshall’s prompt removal of himself 
from presidential speculation helped along 
this friendly feeling. In spite of General 
Marshall’s erasure of his own name from 
any list of candidates, however, by the 
very nature of his office he now is next in 
line for the Presidency if anything should 
happen to Mr. Truman. That is the way 
the presidential succession law reads. 

But the reputation of General Marshall, 
his own understanding of world affairs 
and the good feeling that members of 
Congress have for him will improve the 
chances for congressional approval of 
presidential recommendations on foreign 
affairs. The General and Republican Sen- 
ator Arthur H. Vandenberg, of Michigan, 
now chairman of the Foreign Relations 
Committee, will fight side by side for 
approval of United Nations treaties. 

The selection of Herbert Hoover to 
study foreign relief needs is another step 
toward pegging down the foreign food 
program to make certain that it is not 
blown out of line in the partisan storms 
ahead. The former Republican President 
hopes to evolve a plan by which the Ger- 
mans will be feeding themselves within 
the next year or so, thus cutting down the 
need for American help. 

Mr. Hoover’s report will draw more at- 
tention from a Republican Congress than 
would the same report coming from a 
Democratic planner. Oddly enough, at the 
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Three Generals’ Vicws 


On Running for President 


Generals George C. Marshall and 
Dwight D. Eisenhower were neither as 
crisp nor as sharply final, in dealing with 
speculation on their availability as candi- 
dates for President as was General Wil- 
liam Tecumseh Sherman on the same 
subject. Here -is what the three men said: 


GENERAL MARSHALL, before assuming 
the post as Secretary of State: 

“| will never be- 
come involved in po- 
litical matters and 
therefore cannot be 
considered a candi- 
date for political of- 
fice. The popular con- 
/ ception that no mat- 
meg i ter what a man says 
a he can be drafted as 
a candidate for some 
‘ political office would 
—Harris & Ewing 6e without force with 
regard to me. | never 





MARSHAL 
: could be drafted. | 
am being explicit and emphatic . . . to ter- 
minate . . . discussion of my name... .” 


GENERAL EISENHOWER said in a recent 
press conference at Miami: 

“Whenever the possibility of a future 
political career for me 
Chas been mentioned] 
| have instantly re- 
fused to consider 
such a_ contingency 
...Any mention of 
my name with politics 
is ‘not good for the 
great organization | 
command. It is my 
duty to command the 
Army. The Army is 
definitely nonparti- 
san and national in 
character and any- 
thing that tends to cloud the soundness of 
that feature is inimical to the welfare of 
the United States.” 





—U. S. Army 
EISENHOWER 


GENERAL SHERMAN rejected the idea of 
the Presidency many times during a 20-year 
period. In 1864, he 
wrote: “If forced to 
choose between the 
penitentiary and the 
White House for four 
years, | would say the 
penitentiary.” And 
again: “Il would 
rather be an engineer 
of a railroad than 
President of the 
- y United States.” 
—Harris & Ewing He made his most 

SHERMAN famous statement sev- 

eral times to friends 

between 1876 and 1884 and put it in its 

most concise form in a telegram to a dele- 

gate at the 1884 Convention: “I will not 

accept if nominated and will not serve if 
elected.” 





ened 








same time that Mr. Hoover was preparing 
for his trip to study food needs in 
Europe, the Department of Agriculture 
was authorizing destruction of 20,000,- 
000 bushels of potatoes that are a glut 
on the American market and cannot be 
shipped abroad. 

On the farm problem, a bipartisan 
approach is developing. Surpluses already 
are showing up, not only in potato crops, 
but in egg production, and are in prospect 
in other commodities. 

The Truman Administration is putting 
this picture before congressional commit- 
tees, and the farm members of both parties 
are banding together to put through a new 
farm program. 

On taxes, Democrats are demanding 
that, if any tax reduction is made, relief 
should be given to little taxpayers instead 
of to large ones. They argue that an in- 
crease in the exemptions allowed for indi- 
viduals and their dependents would trim 
down the number of taxpayers and sim- 
plify collection. 

Democrats propose this as a substitute 
for the flat 20 per cent cut in individual 
income taxes that Representative Harold 
Knutson, of Minnesota, chairman of the 
Ways and Means Committee, wants to 
make. They say Mr. Knutson’s plan would 
give most relief to large taxpayers. Mr. 
Truman is opposed to tax reduction at 
this time. 

At his press conference, Mr. Tru- 
man did not touch upon taxes. He did 
say, however, that he thinks the nation 
should hold the line on rent controls; 
but that this is a question Congress will 
have to decide. 

General Marshall. Mr. Truman said 
General Marshall is being given a free 
hand to shake up State Department per- 
sonnel as he sees fit. But the top men in 
the Department have been asked to stay. 

Mr. Hannegan. The President said he 
has asked Robert E. Hannegan to stay on 
in his dual capacity as Postmaster General 
and Chairman of the Democratic National 
Committee. Whether Mr. Hannegan does 
remain in the two jobs depends upon what 
his physicians say about his health. 

Ford price cut. Mr. Truman said he was 
very happy about the price reduction an- 
nounced by the Ford Motor Co., and that 
he hoped other industries would do the 
same thing. 

Picket line. The President said he did 
not know he was crossing a picket line 
when he attended a local theater last week. 
The theater had been picketed for several 
weeks because it does not admit Negroes. 
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AR SPENDING is being cut back far 
WV inore slowly after the second World 
War than it was after the first World War. 

After World War I, spending dropped 
from a peak of $18,500,000,000 in the fiseal 
year ended June 30, 1919, to $3,400,- 
000,000 in the 1922 fiscal vear. That rep- 
resented a slash of 81 per cent. 

After World War li, the spending slash 
in the third year of peace is to be only 62.8 
per cent below the war peak if the Presi- 
dent’s budget stands. Outlays of the Fed- 
eral Government are to drop from $100,- 
400,000,000 in the budget vear ended June 
30, 1945, to $37,500,000,000 in the budget 
year ending June 30, 1948. 

In the third year after the earlier war, 
federal operations settled down to outlays 
that were slightly less than a fifth of the 
peak year’s cost of war. Three vears after 
the recent war, federal costs are to be 
more than a third of the war’s peak-vear 
costs. However, this indication that the 
Government is less successful in cutting 
expenses after World War II is only part 
of the story that the Pictogram tells. 

Postwar costs of Government are now 
estimated at more than twice the level 
reached at the climax of the first World 
War. The $18,500,000,000 outlay in 1919 
then was regarded as immense. Now it 
would appear to be a modest budget. In 
fact, normal peacetime spending at a rate 
of $25,000,000,000 a vear is regarded as a 
realistic postwar goal that can be reached 
only through Government economies. 

Permanent burdens. Spending projected 
for the next fiscal vear demonstrates how 
wars saddle governments with permanent 
peacetime expenses. The $37,500,000,000 
to be spent in the 12 months beginning 
next July 1 approximates 10 times the 
volume of annual spending during the 
1920s. If $25,000,000,000 budgets are 
reached in future years, outlays will re- 
main around eight times as high as in the 
period following World War I, and three 
to five times the rate of spending during 
the domestic economic emergency of the 
1930s. 

After the first World War, steps were 
taken quickly to reduce budgets. The 1922 
budget of $3,400,000,000 became normal. 
But spending at that rate was five times 
as high as federal budgets before 1914. 
That experience is to be repeated after 
the second World War. 

The first World War left the individual 
income tax as a legacy to the Federal 
Government, but this tax was relatively 
mild. after the postwar adjustment. The 
second war promises to force the indi- 
vidual income tax to become a mainstay 
of federal revenues necessary to support 
permanent operations of Big Government. 
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“In proportion as the structure of a@ govern- 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
tial that public opinion should be enlightened.” 

GEORGE WASHINGTON 


the Unita 
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(These two pages present each week the opinion of The Edit 
the other members of the staff who report, interpret, and 4, 





> ¢ HOW TO AVOID DEPRESSIONS 


By DAVID LAWRENCE 


What makes America the focal point of all economic 
thinking in the world today is that we have the only 
really free economy. 

Freedom comes high. The price of freedom is occa- 
sional economic disorder and even business depres- 
sions. But the cure—controlled economy—is worse 
than the disease. 

The belief that the national government can pre- 
vent depressions is a fallacy. Only the people, and par- 
ticularly the organized groups with great economic 
power, can really prevent depressions. The govern- 
ment can influence these groups, but in the end it is the 
economic groups in America which have the power to 
commit or prevent economic suicide. 

To be specific, an economy based on the voluntary 
action of organized economic groups cannot avoid im- 
balance if each group seeks the maximum without re- 
gard to the effect on the other groups. 

Management may have its profiteers who put prices 
on goods higher than the traffic will bear, but labor 
unions also have their profiteers whose extreme selfish- 
ness could wreck America overnight. 

A case in point is the “portal to portal” grab. Un- 
like the wise and statesmanlike policy of self-denial 
announced by the American Federation of Labor, CIO 
policy is apparently not concerned with the damage 
which the pending lawsuits could inflict on our eco- 
nomic system. 

This is the sort of irresponsibility which brings on 
demands from the public for coercion and compi -ion 
by governmental processes. 

Danger in ignoring economic facts: Somewhat the 
same ill-advised and thoughtless program was back 
of the CIO demand after V-J Day for a 30 per cent 
increase in wages and for the same “take home” pay 


_ in peacetime as was paid for the regular work week 


plus overtime production in time of war. 

Adoption of the theory that the national economy 
can stand “more pay for less work” will bring an im- 
balance always because such a program is obviously 
not concerned with the effect on the other segments 
of the economy. 

We can avoid depressions if all the economic groups 


———_ 


pay attention to economic facts and impose up 
themselves a bit of discipline in their own best inte. 
est. Let us look at some of these facts. 

The Economic Report of the President tells us tha 
in the last quarter of 1946 we were operating a ng. 
tional economy at the rate of $205,000,000,000 a yeer 
of national production. 

This is unprecedented. 

We were employing in civilian pursuits about 58. 
000,000 persons. This also is unprecedented. 

Savings build healthier economy: But busines 
was able in 1946 to do something else unprecedented— 
something that labor leaders either do not understand 
or, unhappily, choose to overlook. Business made tote 
profits after taxes of $12,000,000,000 in 1946, as con- 
pared with $9,900,000,000 in 1944—the peak of the 
wat years—and out of that $12,.000,000,000 busines 
paid dividends of $5,000,000,000, which was a half-bj. 
lion dollars less than business paid in dividends in the 
previous top year of 1930. 

But what happened to the other $7,000,000,00) 
saved by business in 1946? 

Imbedded in the answer to that question is one of 
the most important pieces of economic information of 
the present day. That $7,000,000,000 was used for the 
building of plant and equipment, for purchases of new 
stocks of goods, for reserves and working capital. 

The figure of $7,000,000,000 is important because not 
in a single year in the last 20 has business been able 
to save up such a large amount for plant and equip- 
ment. In 1929, for instance, only $1,200,000,000 was 
available after dividends of $5,900,000,000. Nearly 
$11,000,000,000 were borrowed in 1929. From 193) 
through 1938, business bought its plant and equipment 
out of reserves and never did accumulate any new 
savings. 

It is only when we reach 1940 that there is a plus 
mark in the table. It shows a relatively small amount- 
about $400,000,000 of savings after dividends and taxé 
that year. Then business began to recover from the pre 
vious depression, and build up its plant. The war year 
added to the opportunities for such replacement d 
plant and equipment. 
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s| news irrespective of the editorial views expressed here.) 


“| wholly disapprove of what you say but will 
defend to the death your right to say it.” 


VOLTAIRE 










But war plants are only in part peacetime plants. To 
provide new products and more supply of the old 
products and to do so efficiently and aim at a lower 
price level, new machinery and equipment is needed. 
So when we read that American business saved 
$7,000,000,000 for that purpose and that private in- 
yestors furnished at least another $8,000,000,000 in 
1946, we are really learning that the American private 
enterprise system has begun to function on a healthier 
basis than at any time in a quarter of a century. The 
Economic Report of the President says: _ 

“Business investment, as the term is used in the 
Nation’s Economic Budget, includes investment in 
industrial plant and equipment, in inventories, in 
commercial construction, and in residential con- 
struction. To maintain maximum production and 
employment in 1947 it is desirable that business 
investment be at an annual rate at least equal to 
the annual rate prevailing in the last quarter 
of 1946. 

“During the war years, a large deferred demand 
for industrial and commercial construction and 
equipment had been accumulating. In 1946, busi- 
ness investment in plant and equipment approxi- 
mated 15 billion dollars as compared with 12 
billion dollars in 1929 and about 7 billion dollars 
in 1939. Even with allowances for a substantial 
rise in costs, it is evident that the most recent rate 
of investment in plant and equipment is much 
higher than before the war and the defense 
program.” 

Prosperity lies in production: What do these fig- 
ures tell us—that profits were so big that wages should 
have been increased? This is the misconception which 
the CIO has preached from coast to coast. Do not these 
figures indicate that, by getting new plant and equip- 
ment, we can again go into quantity production and 
bring prices down and thereby create more work for 
all? And isn’t this the road to increased wage stand- 
ards as high levels of consumption are reached and 
new markets are developed? 

If the doctrine of spending everything above normal 
dividends and paying it out in increased fixed expenses 


Nation’s economy endangered when each group seeks maximum for itself— 
Profits to increase production and expand business are basic in U.S. 
ystem—All groups must exercise restraint and self-discipline. 





“ 


were to be adopted, there could be no stabilization of 
prices at a lower level and no husbanding of financial 
resources either for expansion or for rainy days, and 
certainly it would not build a sound basis for subse- 
quent borrowing of money in the financial markets. 


Communism fears U. S. standards: The American 
system of free economy can be and must be successful. 
We are the envy of the whole world. The Russian 
political leaders fear us and seek to undermine us be- 
cause they know communism cannot endure with its 
low standard of living as long as the American free 
economy provides a better one. 

The real reason for the “Iron Curtain” is to keep 
from the Russian people the truth about the freedom 
and high living standards of the American workers. 
Hence the real reason for Communist infiltration in- 
side the CIO unions in America is to provoke 
economic disorder and prevent our system from 
operating effectively. 

Neither government, nor labor unions, nor manage- 
ment nor owners of capital can prevent depressions 
when each acts alone and with maximum selfishness. 
But all working together can prevent depressions by 
respecting economic facts—and, indeed, by accepting 
those facts without trying to distort them for a selfish 
or political purpose. 

There is no need for hesitancy about 1947. Com- 
panies with ample reserves should not be disturbed by 
the talk of depression or recession. And labor leaders 
who have already brought about a drop in real wages 
through their insistence on more money wages with- 
out corresponding increase in production can avoid a 
depression by self-restraint and a campaign of educa- 
tion among their own members so that unreasonable 
demands, promoted by radical factions in the labor 
unions, will not gain wide support. 

What we do with our economy is in our own hands. 
If we are enlightened, we can steer the economic ship 
steadily through these postwar years. But if we each 
demand the maximum, we will have a violent depres- 
sion and fundamental upheaval. 

There is quite “enough in the world for everybody’s 
need but never enough for everybody’s greed.” 





























1. Because it is more liberal 


Whether your business needs $10,000 
.. . $1,000,000... or more... you will 
find that our plan gives you more 
money than usual sources will lend. 
That’s why manufacturers and whole- 
salers have used the plan to to total 
of more than One Billion Dollars in the 
past five years... and why.more than 
twice as many business firms adopted 
it in 1946 as did in 1945. 


2. Because the cost is low 


You may find the cost of using our 
Plan so low that you would have to 
secure a rate of 4% per annum, or less, 
on a commercial time loan to keep the 
cost comparable. In addition, the plan 
does this without restricting man- 
agement or interfering with operations. 


Because it frees you from 
renewals, calls, etc. 

Under our plan you are free from 
worries about renewals, calls and 
periodic clean-ups of your loans. You 
have at your disposal a flexible ‘‘revolv- 
ing fund’’ which you can continue to 
use when you need it . . . which costs 
you nothing except when you use it... 
and then you pay interest only on 
funds which you are actually using. 


Send for this FREE BOOK today! 
It gives you the complete 
story...dollars and cents 
comparisons of the low 
cost of money under our 
Commercial Financing 
Plan vs. Time Loans... 
with case histories of 
growth and profits users have realized 
through our plan. Write the nearest office 
below and ask for a copy of booklet C. 


COMMERCIAL FINANCING DIVISIONS: 


Baltimore, New York, Chicago, Los Angeles, 
San Francisco, Portland, Ore. 


a 





| COMMERCIAL CREDIT 
COMPANY | 


€ apital and Surplus $80,000,000 


BALTIMORE 2, MD. 





Financing Offices In Principal Cities of United States and Canada 
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Armed Forces’ Unification Plan: 
Views of Press on Its Efficiency 


The plan for unification of the armed 
‘services approved by the President and 
the Secretaries of War and Navy is hailed 
by the majority of commenting editors 
as promoting both efficiency and security. 
Many, however, criticize it as not going far 
enough toward a merger. 

The elevation of the Air Forces to parity 
with the Army and Navy is generally wel- 
comed. But it is widely feared that oper- 
ation of the three units as independent 
entities, with three having 
direct access to the President, although 
under a Secretary of National Defense, 
will have a tendency to create confusion 
of authority. 

The Pittsburgh Post-Gazette  (Ind.- 
Rep.) sees in it “efficient organization for 
national defense” and “in a broad sense 

. at the top civilian and military levels 
in Washington the same kind of unity 
which proved so successful in the theaters 
of operation during the war.” 

With three separate organizations under 
one Secretary of Nationa] Defense, there 
is little chance for greater economy, in 


Secretaries 


the opinion of the Hartford (Conn.) 
Courant (Rep.), but the plan seems 
“sound from the test of providing 


greater security.” 
Although it “does not go as far toward 


complete unification . . . as many will 
desire,” says the Lansing (Mich.) State 
Journal (Ind.), it “would seem at first 


glance to be a major step in the right 
direction.” This paper the three 
units under an over-all planning authority 
“a safeguard against undue emphasis on 
land, sea or air forces to the possible 


sees in 


detriment of other branches.” 

The Portland Oregonian (Ind.-Rep.), 
which “favors unification ... to the point 
of merger,” finds in the plan no assurance 
against “continuation of the rivalries, 
jealousies and political maneuverings of 
the separate forces” and fears that the 
Secretary of National Defense “will degen- 
erate into a purchasing agent and expe- 
diter of home-front production for the 
military.” 

The merits of the plan—creation of an 
autonomous air force, a National Defense 
Council and a National Resources Board, 
plus the central intelligence agency—says 
the St. Louis Globe-Democrat (Ind.), are 
more than offset by “independent opera- 
tion of the three branches with no over- 
all military chief,” and by the “entirely 
voluntary co-operation in matters involv- 
ing economy and integration of routine 
operations.” 

“An over-all professional Chief of Staff 


to sit at the right hand of the S« retary 


of National Defense” is suggested by the 
Chicago Daily News (Ind.-Rep.). which 


observes that the plan simply offers “some 
possibilities for co-ordination” but that its 
“real significance” is in the creation of the 
independent Air Force. 

The Chicago Tribune (Ind.) calls the 
plan “a sham.” The Secretary of National 
Defense, it believes, “is rendered g 
nonentity.” The non-co-opera- 
tion, says this paper, “is unification under 


cure for 














—White in Akron Beacon Journal 


POSTWAR ‘E’ 


one boss, not a mere invitation to the con- 
tending forces to do what they have al- 
ways been supposed to do.” 

Similarly, the New York Post (Ind.) 
views the plan as “a catch-all kind of 
compromise” and stresses the need for “a 
genuinely unified staff under a single Sec- 
retary, not four.” 

But the Savannah (Ga.) Morning News 
(Ind.), which “has been doubtful as to 
the wisdom of a real applauds 
the plan as a way to “operational econo- 
mies as well as a well-organized co-ordi- 


merger,” 


nated over-all fighting force.” In_ prin- 
ciple, it observes, it is like “the work- 


ing arrangement . . . during the second 
World War.” 

From the approval by all branches of 
the service, the Philadelphia Record (Ind.) 
concludes that “the merger is all things to 
all men,” adding: “It gives lip service to 
those who wanted merger. It does nothing 
to change the sacred status quo of either 
Army or Navy.” 
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The Policy Back of the Policy— Our way of doing business 





E'D like to make every street a ‘Safety Street’—with 
your help!” 
This worthy goal of the School Safety Patrol deserves 
active support whenever you drive your car. Increased 
accidents, costlier court judgments, expanding financial 
responsibility laws, have made safety more than ever your 
personal concern. They underline your need for 
constant driving care—and for the best auto- 
mobile insurance you can obtain. 
Hardware Mutuals policy back of the policy means 
not only low cost, full-standard auto insurance, 


but a host of other advantages that add to your Hardware Mu tu als 


security and peace of mind. These include prompt 
claim settlements without red tape, and speedy, 
capable service in your best interests by highly 
trained representatives who deal only in insurance. 

Important too, especially these days, is the 
Opportunity to share in substantial dividend 


that makes your interests our first consideration 





savings—of which over $100,000,000.00 have been returned 
to policyholders since organization. 

Join the over half a million policyholders who are taking 
advantage of the plus-protection and savings that go with 
all types of Hardware Mutuals insurance. Licensed in every 
state—offices from coast to coast. 


Automobile, Workmen's Compensation and other forms of 


non-assessable Casualty and Fire Insurance 


FEDERATED HARDWARE MUTUALS 


Hardware Dealers Mutual Fire Insurance Company. Home Office. Stevens Point. Wisconsin 


Mutual Implement and Hardware Insurance Company. Home Office. Owatonna. Minnesota 


HARDWARE MUTUAL CASUALTY COMPANY 


Home Office, Stevens Point, Wisconsin 
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HOPE OF AVOIDING AUTO STRIKES 


Prospect That Raises of 10 to 15 Cents Hourly Will Avert Walkouts 


Leaders’ reluctance to take 
the risk of bringing abov' 
drastic antiunion legislation 


Detroit 

A new attitude is appearing this vear in 
the relationship between management and 
labor in the automobile industry. This at- 
titude indicates that wage agreements can 
be signed without a recurrence of the 
strikes of 1946. 

Private conversations with industry and 
labor leaders in Detroit offer a better clue 
as to what lies ahead than do some of the 
public utterances on wages now being 
made by both sides. A survey by a member 
of the Board of Editors of The United 
States News, based on talks with these 
leaders and with rank-and-file workers, 
leads to the following conclusions: 

Strikes are likely to be avoided in the 
larger companies. There seems to be no en- 
thusiasm among union leaders or members 
for another wave of big strikes. 

Wage increases of 10 to 15 cents an 
hour apparently will be acceptable to mem- 
bers and officers of CIO’s United Auto 
Workers. The union’s formal demand for 
a raise of 23% cents an hour is only a 
starting point for bargaining. 

A wage pattern for the auto industry 
may be slow to develop because of the 
CIO Steelworkers’ decision to extend ex- 
isting wage contracts in the steel industry 
to April 30. The steel union’s contract with 





United States Steel Corp. was due to expire 
February 15 before the extension was 
agreed upon and the auto union was wait- 
ing for Philip Murray, CIO president and 
head of the Steelworkers to set the wage 
pace. 

The auto workers’ union had been willing 
this year to accept any wage figure that 
was agreeable to Mr. Murray, but the de- 
lay in a wage decision in steel may force 
the auto workers to speed up negotiations 
with some individual plants. Walter 
Reuther, president of the United Auto 
Workers, had decided this year to let 
Mr. Murray’s union lead the way as the 
result of the opposite situation that pre- 
vailed last year. Mr. Reuther at that time 
was out in front of the Steelworkers. His 
union went on strike against General 
Motors Corp. two months before Mr. 
Murray’s steel walkout of January, 1946. 
In the end, however, Mr. Reuther settled 
for the 181-cent pattern that was fixed by 
the steel strike. 

Management in the automobile indus- 
try appears to be willing to grant a 
modest raise in pay to offset living-cost 
increases, and, with a decision in steel de- 
layed, some new contracts may be worked 
out without waiting for a “line” from 
steel. 

Opposition to strikes is evident among 
UAW leaders and the rank and file. There 
is none of the tough talk and demand for 
strike action that came from union mem- 
bers at the end of the war. 


Rank-and-file members reveal in pr. 
vate conversations that they are opposed 
to a new wave of strikes to seek pay raisg;, 
They feel that price increases took awoey 
the wage increases they won last year, ap? 
they fear that any large pay increase woul 
go the same way this time, if a strike 
were required to win it. 

Union leaders, speaking _ privately, 
recognize that big strikes would be bad for 
the country, through lost production and 
higher prices. They admit that strikes algo 
would be likely to damage the unions by 
inspiring more drastic legislation against 
labor. 

Wildcat strikes now are infrequent, 
Since last summer, Chrysler has experi- 
enced little labor trouble. General Motors 
has not had a serious stoppage since its 
113-day strike ended last March. Ford 
has had only four small walkouts since 
the end of the war. 

Strike proposals are getting a chilly 
reception in UAW. R. J. Thomas, vice 
president of the union, is reported to 
have suggested at a recent UAW wage 
conference that three big CIO unions call 
industry-wide strikes at one time in autos, 
steel and electrical equipment to support 
wage demands. His idea received no back- 
ing and was repudiated immediately by 
other UAW officials. 

Communists in the auto union are not 
agitating for strikes at this time. They 
have not proposed any plan as drastic as 
that suggested by Mr. Thomas. A Con- 


—International 


UAW PRESIDENT REUTHER, CIO PRESIDENT MURRAY, UAW VICE PRESIDENT THOMAS 
. .. what's good enough for the Steelworkers will probably be good enough for the Auto Workers 
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JACK & HEINTZ 


Negrin "A NMaguitl a Mass Precision 


takes five operations: (1) “assemble magneto, (2) adjust 


bearings, (3) disassemble magneto, (4) magnetize 
rotor, (5) reassemble magneto. Operations (3) and (5) 
wert production headaches. These were eliminated by Jack & Heintz engineers who developed a giant magnetizing device 
by which the rotors are magnetized through the magneto frame . . . after assembly. Result: higher 
quality and faster production of urgently-needed Eisemann magnetos. 
Achievements of Jack & Heintz mass precision such as this are creating extra values in magnetos, electric motors, bearings, 


refrigeration compressors and aircraft accessories today and in revolutionary developments for tomorrow. 


JACK & EFEINTZ PRECISION INDUSTRIES, INC., Cleveland 1, Ohio 




















munist leader admitted privately that 
there is no sentiment among Auto Workers 
for strikes. 

Strike notices are another index of the 
desire to strike. In the past, the UAW 
usually filed its 30-day notice of intent to 
strike at the beginning of negotiations 
with management. In most of its current 
wage negotiations, the union has not filed 
this notice. 

Wage negofiations give further indi- 
cation of the lack of enthusiasm for 
strikes. Discussions have been under way 
in several plants for weeks, without 
threats of walkouts. 

Chrysler negotiations have been in 
progress on wage issues since October. 
The union delayed filing a strike notice, 
however. More elaborate negotiations 
have just started, over issues other than 
wages, with the termination of the basic 
agreement. Neither side, however, is con- 
ducting a propaganda campaign in the 
newspapers such as occurred last year in 
negotiations between other auto com- 
panies and UAW. Also, there is no wave 
of “quickie” strikes over grievances such as 
frequently occurs just prior to expiration 
of an agreement. 

Kaiser-Frazer Corp., which also has 
been negotiating with the United Auto 
Workers, may take the lead among auto 
manufacturers in making a wage offer. 
Its proposal would not necessarily be ac- 
cepted as a pattern, however, by the larger 
companies. 

Union politics also has a bearing on 
Mr. Reuther’s willingness to follow Mr. 
Murray’s lead this year. Mr. Reuther 
finds himself outvoted on the UAW ex- 
ecutive board. Thus, his opponents might 
reject a wage settlement that was accepted 
by Mr. Reuther alone, but, if Mr. Reuther 
waited and adopted the figure accepted by 
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AT OPENING OF LABOR HEARINGS: SENATORS SMITH, BALL & TAFT 
. . . further changes in Republican ideas were likely 


Mr. Murray, the anti-Reuther group would 
hesitate to oppose it. They would not want 
to be in the position of accusing Mr. 
Murray of making an unsatisfactory settle- 
ment. Both factions in UAW would like to 
have Mr. Murray’s backing in the next 
UAW election of officers. This is now 
tentatively postponed from September un- 
til November, due to inability to get con- 
vention hotel accommodations on the date 
ordered by the UAW’s last convention. 
Thus, there are a number of reasons why 
Mr. Reuther and other UAW officials are 
ready to adopt a wage figure fixed by CIO 
President Murray this year. This willing- 
ness indicates that there is a good prospect 
for avoiding a series of major walkouts in 
the auto industry. 
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Rise of Opposition 
To Mediation Plans 


Important opposition is developing ty 
proposals to create a federal mediatig, 
board to handle labor disputes. The boapj 
idea, which earlier seemed assured og 
adoption by Congress, now is being crit. 
cized by leaders of the business world anj 
by the Secretary of Labor. 

Management opposition is causing Re. 
publican leaders to take a second look g 
labor bills before Congress. Congress |as 
year approved the mediation-board play 
when it passed the Case bill, which late 
was vetoed by President Truman, and 
similar legislation again is being proposed, 
Whether enough opposition will develop iy 
Congress to defeat the idea this time is not 
yet clear, but the industry viewpoint js 
sure to carry great weight. 

Reasons why some industry official 
with practical experience in labor relations 
are objecting to creation of a mediation 
board include these: 

A tendency toward compulsion is seen 
in mediation efforts. Management fears 
that a mediation board, if created, wil 
try to bring public pressure to bear on 
company and union negotiators to accept 
compromises suggested by the board. Man. 
agement opposes any Government inter. 
ference in labor relations. 

Arbitration is likely to be proposed by 
a mediation board if it cannot arrange 
a compromise through negotiations. Pub- 
lic pressure will tend to force the employer 
and the union to refer their dispute toa 
neutral party for settlement. 

Unions may be inclined to go toa 
mediation board with every dispute. Con- 
pany officials point to the experience dur- 
ing the war, when nearly every major 
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Labor Week 


jabor dispute ended up before the War 
Labor Board for settlement. Management 
prefers to settle these disputes through 
wllective bargaining with the union. 

A code of rules probably will develop 
a mediation board is established. During 
the war, the WLB ordered maintenance- 
of-membership clauses as almost a standard 
procedure. A mediation board is not em- 
owered to issue orders, but its recom- 
mendations for settlements are likely to 
become standard demands of the unions in 
all disputes. td ; 

Objectors to mediation machinery in- 
cude the National Association of Manu- 
facturers. Walter B. Weisenburger, execu- 
tive vice president of NAM, has just 
joined with Labor Secretary Lewis B. 
Schwellenbach in opposing any form of 
mediation board. Both contend that such 
a board would hamper collective bargain- 
ing. Mr. Weisenburger also criticizes labor 
courts, fact-finding boards and compul- 
sory arbitration. 

Some Democrats in Congress agree 
with businessmen on this issue. Opposition 
to a mediation-board plan is being led in 
the Senate Labor Committee by Senator 
Murray (Dem.), of Montana, former 
chairman of the Committee. Senator Mur- 
ray advocates creation of a special inves- 
tigating commission to study all phases 
of the labor problem before any legislation 
is enacted. This plan is favored by Mr. 
Truman, but Republicans object to that 
much delay in writing labor legislation. 

Republican strategy now calls for 
drafting of a single labor bill by the Sen- 
ate Labor Committee at the conclusion of 
public hearings now under way. Republi- 
can leaders of the Committee—Senators 
Taft, of Ohio; Ball, of Minnesota, and 
Smith of New Jersey—at one time planned 
to send several bills, on different phases 
of the labor problem, to the Senate floor. 
They now, however, have adopted the 
strategy proposed by Representative 
Hartley (Rep.), of New Jersey, chairman 
of the House Labor Committee. Mr. Hart- 
ley wants to combine all labor proposals 
in one bill. He will introduce his own 
omnibus bill on the subject during hear- 
ings of his Committee. 

These hearings in both the Senate and 
House are likely to bring further changes 
in Republican ideas. 


Attack on Claims 
For Travel-Time Pay 


Workers’ chances of recovering large 
sums of back pay for travel time are fad- 
ing fast. The furor created by the portal- 
to-portal issue may turn out to be a tem- 
pest in a teapot. It now appears that 
union claims for more than $4,000,000,000 
in travel-time pay will be wiped out or 
severely limited by action of Congress or 
the courts. 
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Congress and industry are recruiting 
strong support from the Truman Admin- 
istration in their fight to stop payment of 
these claims. Attorney General Tom 
Clark is asking dismissal by a federal court 
of the original suit which established the 
principle that employers were liable for 
travel-time pay for factory workers. War, 
Navy, and Treasury officials are protesting 
that the Government stands to lose huge 
sums if these back-pay claims are paid. In 
the face of this activity by the Cabinet, 
Mr. Truman will be under strong pressure 
to sign whatever restrictive legislation 
Congress decides to pass. 

As a result, unions may lose what 
chance they had to settle travel-time pay 
by collective bargaining. Instead of col- 
lecting the huge sums demanded, they 
may be forced to settle for little or nothing. 

Developments that tend to bear out 
these conclusions include the following: 





—Harris & Ewing 


MR. WALLING 


A new definition of work time is 
being prepared in Congress. This may 
eliminate many of the pending suits by 
restricting payment chiefly to productive 
time. Support for some type of limitation 
on travel-time suits has been given by 
various Government departments in hear- 
ings before the Senate Judiciary Commit- 
tee. : 
The Labor Department supported pro- 
posals that employers and unions be al- 
lowed to negotiate settlements of travel- 
time suits out of court, without leaving 
employers open to individual damage suits 
as now is the case. L. Metcalfe Walling, 
administrator of the Fair Labor Standards 
Act as head of the Department’s Wage 
and Hour Division, also proposed that the 
law be amended to limit back-pay claims 
to three years. 

War Department bills for travel-time 
pay under cost-plus contracts may run as 





MR. ROYALL 


. «a tempest in a teapot? 


Attorney General Clark has asked 
Federal Judge Frank A. Picard, of Detroit, 
to rule that employes of the Mt. Clemens 
Pottery Co. are not entitled to any pay- 
ment for travel time. The Supreme Court 
laid down a general rule in the Mt. Clem- 
ens case that travel time is to be com- 
puted as work time, except where the 
amount of time involved is trivial. The 
higher court then returned the case to 
Judge Picard to determine exactly how 
much money the employes should be paid. 

Mr. Clark now argues that evidence in 
the case indicates the time involved is so 
small that no payment is due. If Judge 
Picard agrees with Mr. Clark, most of the 
other pending suits probably can be dis- 
missed on the same theory. The whole 
argument may go again to the Supreme 
Court, which will have a chance to re- 
verse or clarify its original decision. 


high as $500,000,000, according to esti- 
mates of Under Secretary Kenneth C. 
Royall. Other officials estimated that sav- 
ings of $3,000,000,000 in renegotiation of 
other types of war contracts may be wiped 
out through travel-time expenses. 

Navy officials estimated that employers 
might recover about $720,000,000 under 
Navy war contracts if portal-to-portal 
claims are upheld. 

Treasury officials are ready to allow em- 
ployers tax refunds for the years in which 
travel-time claims are involved, if the 
courts order payments. One estimate is 
that the Government would finance about 
60 per cent of these claims through tax 
refunds to industry. The Treasury, on the 
other hand, would recover in income taxes 
about 17 percent of the payments made 
to employes. 

Because of these various attacks on 
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The TWIN-O-MATIC* Grinder for Bearings 


All four bearings of a camshaft are ground 
at one time in this massive Norton Grinder 
with its twin wheel heads, independently con- 
trolled. Equipped with one or two wheels on 
each slide, this grinder can be used for a 
variety of multi-diameter work. 


The CAM-O-MATIC* Grinder for Cams 
This Norton machine seems human in action as 
it moves the camshaft along, grinds each cam 
in turn, trues the wheel and stops automati- 
cally —ready for the operator to replace the 
shaft and start the cycle again. 


NORTON GRINDING WHEELS for Both 


Skillful grinding wheel engineering is essential, 
too, for the successful operation of these in- 
genious machines. The wheels must remove 
stock rapidly, produce a good finish and wear 
uniformly — and Norton wheels meet these 
requirements. 





The same Norton ingenuity which has made possible this 
fast, economical grinding of camshafts is available to you. 
Whether your grinding problems involve wheels or machines 
you'll find the engineering ability at Norton to solve them. 


NORTON COMPANY, WORCESTER 6, MASS. 


Behr-Manning, Troy, N. Y., is a Norton Division 


‘*T. M. Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


PING MACHINES 


NORBIDE PRODUCTS 


MANNIN 4 ED AE VE ) SHARPENING STONES 














Later Week 


portal-to-portal claims, unions are showing 
more willingness to settle their claims oy 
of court. Some suits have been withdrawp, 
and others are being discussed in connee. 
tion with wage negotiations between em. 
ployers and unions. 





es, 





Factions as Strike Factor 

Factionalism in the CIO United Auto 
Workers prevented a settlement of a nine. 
months-old strike at Allis-Chalmers Man. 
ufacturing Co. in Milwaukee, last week. 
UAW President Walter Reuther had nego. 
tiated an agreement with company officials 
for ending the walkout, but anti-Reuthe 
forces on the union’s top policy board 
rejected the settlement. 

Mr. Reuther’s opponents apparently 
feared that the settlement terms, which 
were not made public, would lead to loss 
of control over the local union. Mr. Reu- 
ther has offered to appoint an administra- 
tor for the local, as requested by a group 
of members. who charged that the local’s 
leadership was pro-Communist. Anti-Reu- 
ther members of the UAW national board 
also rejected this plan. Charges of Com. 
munist interference in the Allis-Chalmers 
local are expected to make the strike a 
major issue in the next UAW convention, 


> Unemployment tax rates in many 
States are likely to increase this year. In 
45 States, the rates paid by employers 
are based on the amount of unemployment 
during the previous year. The Social Se- 
curity Administration says that unem- 
ployment due to reconversion is expected 
to send the rates upward in many of these 
States. 


> Air-line pilots may be less inclined 
to strike over wages in the future. AFL 
pilots who struck for 15 days last Novem- 
ber against Transcontinental & Western 
Air, Inc., reported “slight increases” in 
rates were granted by an arbitration award 
just handed down. 


> Plant grievances. The Circuit Court 
of Appeals in Chicago rules that in plants 
where there is no union contract an em- 
ployer may insist that grievances be han- 
dled by supervisors rather than by union 
shop stewards. This applies, the court 
says, even where the union has been certi- 
fied by the National Labor Relations 
Board as a bargaining agent. The ruling 
reverses a decision of NLRB. 


> Craft unions of the AFL stand to 
gain an advantage over CIO’s plant-wide 
unions if amendments to the Wagner Act, 
proposed by Senator Ball (Rep.), of Min- 
nesota, are adopted. The Senator wants to 
rewrite the Act so that the National Labor 
Relations Board will be forced to recognize 
smaller units of craft unions where they 
exist in a plant. NLRB now sometimes 
orders plant-wide elections, thus favoring 


the CIO. 
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Here it is! A new service on the 
Chesapeake & Ohio 


CHARGE-IT-AS-YOU-GO TRAIN TRAVEL 


You can reserve space by phone, then after 
you board the train, charge it on a Credit 
Card. Apply for your C & O Credit Card now! 





NO NEED TO STAND IN 
LINE AT TICKET WINDOWS 























ipa the Chesapeake & Ohio 
announced its intention of installing, 
as soon as possible, a simple ‘Credit 
Card” plan and reservation by phone. 
Now that plan is here—to eliminate the 
red tape from train reservations. 


No longer do you have to spend your 
valuable time waiting in ticket lines. No 
longer do you have to dash down to the 
station to pick up your reservations. The 
C & O does all your scurrying and worry- 
ing for you. 


All you do is reach for a phone. For 
now—and this is new—you can reserve 
space in reserved-seat coaches as well as 
Pullman* space. 








JUST A PHONE CALL WILL 

HOLD PULLMAN SPACE FOR 
YOU, OR SPACE IN 

RESERVED-SEAT COACHES 


+ 


For Pullman Space, phone in your 
name and Credit Card number. Go to 
your reserved space aboard the train, and 
charge it on your C & O Credit Card or 
pay cash if you prefer. 


For Space in Reserved-Seat Coaches, 
simply telephone in advance, giving your 
name. Go to your reserved seat on the 
train, and pay for your ticket there, or 
charge it on your Credit Card if you prefer. 


And there’s another important feature 
to the new Credit Card. You can use it 
to charge any C & O service on the train 
or in the station. This includes meals in 
dining cars and baggage service. 





THEN SIMPLY BOARD THE 
TRAIN AND USE THE NEW 
C&O CREDIT CARD (OR 

PAY CASH) 




















Apply For Your Credit Card Now ! 


You’re invited to apply for a C & O 
Credit Card, right away. Just call any 
Chesapeake & Ohio Ticket Office for an 
application...or write Chesapeake & 
Ohio, Terminal Tower, Cleveland 1, Ohio. 
Do it today and take immediate advan- 
tage of this new traveling convenience. 


The “‘Charge-It-As-Y ou-Go” Plan is the 
latest—but not the last—of many far- 
reaching improvements pioneered by the 
Chesapeake & Ohio to make rail travel 
more comfortable, more sensible. 

*To hold Pullman space by phone, it will be necessary 
to have a Credit Card. Pullman space, if not used, 


must be properly cancelled, or it will be charged to 
your account, 


CHARGE-IT-AS-YOU-GO—ON THE C& 0 


THE CHESAPEAKE & OHIO RAILWAY, 


TERMINAL TOWER, CLEVELAND 1, OHIO 
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ROCK-A-FILE Office File 


The side- filing principle of Rock- 
a-File makes filing easier, faster, 
more convenient and truly mod- 
ern. Compartments “rock’”’ open 
sideways at finger touch, entire 
contents are instantly accessible, 
and compartments can remain 
open. Two or more persons can use 
Rock-a-File at the 
same time. 


Save 40% 
Floor Space! 
Rock-a-File compartments 
project only slightly when 
open, providing same ca- 
pacity as ordinary files in 
less than two-thirds the floor 
space! Standard letter and 
legal sizes available in choice 
of colors. Send coupon for 
details and dealer’s name. 


Saves Time 


Rock-a-File Saves Space s 


Saves Effort e Saves Costs 


Rockwell-Barnes Company 
35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago 1 


Se ee 


Rockwell-Barnes Company, Department 40 
35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Illinois 
Please send me more information about Rock- 
a-File Office File and name of nearest 
Rock-a-File dealer. 


SS eee Swxeiewe ewes 


DN Wii AW eiPoRuis ssbb sweawonins eee 


| City and State........ seu bane eewewen ee 
FILL OUT AND MAIL COUPON TODAY 
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| To present a cross section of in- 

formed opinion as to whether taxes 
or the debt should receive priority 
in reduction, in order to maintain high 
economic activity, The United States 
News asked members of Congress, 
economists, tax experts and others: 


In considering the new budget, do 
you think Congress should give pref- 
erence to tax relief or to reduction in 
the federal debt? 


Answers were printed last week. 
Others appear herewith. 


Senator Gurney 
(Rep.), S. Dak.; Chairman, Committee on 
Armed Services; Chairman, Military Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee, Committee on 
Appropriations, 

answers: 

Our country’s financial structure must 
be immediately bolstered by bringing the 
federal budget into balance. This can and 
should be done by the twin actions of 
eliminating all but the most essential 
Government services and the maintenance 
of adequate revenues. Then, after pro- 
viding for a reasonable payment on the 
federal debt, we should consider tax 
reduction. 

I hope and believe that we can accom- 
plish all of these objectives, but, if not, 
the necessity for budget balancing and 
making a start on federal debt reduction 
should take precedence. 


George J. Bassett 


New Haven, Conn.; President, Connecticut 
Savings Bank; Past President, National 
Association of Mutual Savings Banks, 


answers: 

I believe that the reduction in the fed- 
eral debt is of prime importance, and that 
it should be accomplished, in part, by 
elimination, or reduction, of many of the 
federal bureaus and other federal activ- 
ities which have become unnecessary as a 
result of the end of the war. 

Tax relief would, and should, come later. 


Wilbur P. Calhoun 


Cincinnati, Ohio; Professor of Finance, 
University of Cincinnati; Member, Econ- 
omists’ National Committee on Monetary 
Policy, 
answers: 
I believe that tax relief should be con- 
tingent upon substantial reductions in 
governmental expenditures. Our first and 





Question of the Week —— 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Should Congress Give Priority 
To Tax Cuts or Debt Reduction? 


most important objective should be res. 
toration of financial stability for the Fed. 
eral Government. To achieve this ajn 
cash receipts should cover expenditure; 
and provide for some reduction of out. 
standing debt. 

Tax relief, when it comes, should carn 
with it reform of our tax structure, ]; 
should attempt to restore, so far ag js 
possible, incentives to productive effoy 
and enterprise. 


Rep. Thomas A. Jenkins 
(Rep.), Ohio; Member, Committee on Ways 
and Means, 

answers: 

Under present conditions, I think the 
budget should be reduced as much as 
possible and some tax relief given and as 
much paid on the federal debt as possible 


Paul N. Reynolds 


Madison, Wis.; Executive Director, Wis 
consin Taxpayers Alliance, 
answers: 

Congress should give particular atten- 
tion to both tax reduction and reduction 
of the federal debt. Obviously, we must 
have expenditure relief before we can 
have tax relief. 

We can never solve our federal fisca 
problems until federal expenditures ar 
revised. We must also make a substantial 
effort to reduce the federal debt while 
we are able to do so. 


(by telegraph 


Robert H. Tucker 


Lexington, Va.; Lecturer in Economics 

Washington and Lee University; Former 

President, Southern Economic Association 
answers: 

Preference should be given to debt re- 
duction. The existing debt will endanger 
the financial stability of the nation as long 
as it continues at the present high level 

This does not mean that tax relief i 
not to be considered. Should it be possible 
to reduce the budget estimates by $4,000; 
000,000 or $5,000,000,000, some attention 
could be given to tax reductions. There i 
good reason to believe that such reduction 
in expenditures could be effected without! 
reducing efficiency or abandoning esset- 
tial services. Tax reduction should begin 
I feel, with taxes which tend more to im 
pede business activity, rather than wit 
excise taxes on luxury goods. 

The entire process calls for careful i- 
vestigation. It also presupposes the col- 
tinuance of business activity at leas! 
around the current level. 
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Luggage is another interesting application 
for GEON polyvinyl raw materials 


“THERE'S no guarantee on the seat of the red- 

i cap’s pants. But it’s a safe bet that the good- 
looking luggage will come through this spill in 
perfect shape. That's because it’s covered with a 
new kind of material, calendered from one of the 
GEON polyvinyl resins. Almost indestructible, 
this material also resists aging, sunlight, heat, cold, 
oils and acids, mildew, and most other normally 
destructive factors. 


These and many other important properties may 
be compounded into literally hundreds of prod- 
ucts, for home and industry, that may be made 
from GEON. GEON can be pressure or injection 
molded, calendered or cast into sheet or film. In 
solution or latex forms it can be applied as coatings 
for fabrics and fibres of all kinds as well as for paper 
and cardboard. Products made from GEON may 
be flexible or rigid, clear or opaque, brilliantly or 
delicately colored. 

Thanks to its versatility there are applications for 
GEON in every home—every industry—just as there 
are for other B. F. Goodrich Chemical Company 
products such as HYCAR American rubber, KRIS- 
TON thermosetting resins, GOOD-RITE brand 
chemicals, and many other products of the present 
and the future. While we make no finished prod- 
ucts we'll be glad to work with you on any special 
problem or application. Just write B. F. Goodrich 
Chemical Company, Dept. F-2, Rose Bldg., Cleve- 
land 15, Ohio. In Canada: Kitchener, Ontario. 


Luggage covered with Pantasote’s Pantex 


B. EF Goodrich Chemical Company .....2.0..... 


GEON polyviny! materials * HYCAR American rubber ¢ KRISTON thermosetting resins * GOOD-RITE brand chemicals 
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y@¢@ stands for 


“Copy” is a technical term meaning the words and the phrasing used 
, ; . - oe ? F , 

in an advertisement. “Copy” must be informative, concise and above 
all, it must be honest to the nth degree. 


é 


In THE UNITED STATES NEWS and WORLD REPORT you will find many well 


worded, well phrased advertisements. 


All are informative; all are concise; and more important still, all are “non-fiction” 
presentations of reliable products. 





= | UNITED STATES NEWS PUBLISHING CORPORATION 
ot | BUYING TRENDS IN U. S 
ear THE UNITED STATES NEWS . 
WORLD REPORT NEW SPURT IN GOODS) 
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Together these two magazines are now delivering a 
total of more than 400,000 net paid circulation— 
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(This article represents the result of .an 





— 3 extensive research on a topic of out- 





lessons from 1920-21 on 
holding high-cost goods 
os customers turn choosy 


Goods and materials in stores, in ware- 

houses and in factories are piled higher 
than ever before. At latest reports, they 
4i]] were growing. This record increase in 
inventories promises an early end to many 
consumer shortages, but it also is being 
watched for signs of a downturn in business 
orders that could lead to a sharp setback in 
production. 
- Danger signals are seen in the facts that 
inventories are valued at $35.200.000,000— 
highest. on record—and that inventory 
buymg last October and November was 
at the rate of $16,500,000,000 a year. 
Buying at this clip is not expected to con- 
tinue. but what causes concern is the 
possibility that business orders may drop 
suddenly, ending the sellers’ market that 
has prevailed since the war. The inventory 
inflation and deflation of 1920-21 and 
1937-38 are being recalled. 

A spotty picture is disclosed by a 
close examination of the inventory situa- 
tion. Stocks are abundant in some fields 
and scarce in others. 

New cars, for example, are rarely held 
as inventory. They move from assembly 
line to dealers to buyers with scarcely a 
stop. 

Used cars, on the other hand, are be- 
ginning to back up on dealers’ hands and 
prices are beginning to weaken. 

Automobile plants have the largest 
stock of parts and raw materials ever re- 
corded, either on a basis of values or in 
elation to sales. 

Women’s suits and coats are on retail 
shelves in 70 per cent higher ratio to sales 
than a year ago. 

Men‘s suits are 28 per cent above the 
ratio, but inventories still are below the 
prewar normal relation to sales. 
Canned-goods stocks are approaching 
record levels and appear to be well in ex- 
cess of current demand. 

These examples of unbalanced inven- 
lores are typical. There is unbalance in 
manufacturers’ stocks of raw materials and 
in stocks of finished goods held by whole- 
salers and retailers. An adjustment is to be 
expected in the current year, and, in the 





process, increased inventory buying in one 
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Ssecial Report 


standing importance in National Affairs.) 


field is likely to be offset by a decline of 
buying in other fields. Builders can be 
expected to trim their orders for bricks to 
the supply of hardware and paint. Depart- 
ment stores are likely to add to stocks of 
refrigerators and stoves, but to reduce 
stocks of women’s wear and other soft 
goods. 

The over-all level of inventories, how- 
ever, does not appear high in relation to 
current sales. The value of inventories in 
durable-goods plants was 2.4 times month- 
ly shipments in 1939, and is only 1.9 times 
shipments now. Inventories in relation to 
shipments were higher than 1939 for the 
automobile industry, but were below the 
1939 ratio in iron and steel and other 
metal industries, and in most plants mak- 
ing finished durable goods. - 


Source: Commerce Department 









































The Rise in Inventories 


i: 


RISK IN RISING INVENTORIES: 
WARINESS OF SOME BUYERS 


Prices That Indicate Shift From Sellers’ Market in Certain Lines . 


Current sales volume also would sup- 
port higher inventories in textile mills, 
food-processing plants, paper, chemical 
and rubber factories. The relation of in- 
ventories to sales for each of these indus- 
tries is below the 1939 ratio. ‘ 

Wholesale and retail inventories show 
a similar position in relation to sales. In 
1939, wholesalers’ stocks averaged about 
three fourths the volume of sales. Today 
stocks are only half the value of monthly 
wholesale sales. Retailers in 1939 kept 
around $5 worth of goods in inventory 
for each $3 in sales, while now the relation 
between inventory and retail sales is ap- 
proximately even. 

Unfavorable factors in inventories, 
however, are to be found in the fact that 
both sales and stocks are at record levels, 
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Herblock in Washington Post 
NERVOUS CATS 
- .. danger in the signals? 


and the prospect that the total volume of 
sales is likely to decline in the period 
immediately ahead. 

Consumer buying power is 
squeezed by high prices, indicating that 
a reduction will be forced in the volume 
sharp reduction in 
consumer buying would make inventories 


being 


of retail sales. Any 


appear to be excessive, although now they 
appear to be low. 

High prices also may be contributing 
to a shaky inventory situation. About half 
of the increase in inventory values since 
June is due to price rises, and rising price 
trends have contributed in part to heavy 
business buying. A downturn in the gen- 
eral price level would lead to inventory 
losses, and probably would result in sharp 
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~ieas Galloway 
POSTWAR SHOPPERS 
. .. @ squeeze in the price? 
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curtailment of inventory buying. That 
would lead, in turn, to cutbacks in produc- 
tion and increases in unemployment. 

There are signs that high prices and 
squeezed consumers already are having 
this effect. Prices have broken sharply in 
furs and some other luxury goods. Less 
money is being spent in night club and 
movie theaters. Food prices are sinking, 
and clothing prices are expected to drop 
before many more months. 

Business buyers are noting these trends 
and following the cues. Furniture dealers 
balked at 
weeks ago, and a number of large retail 
stores and mail-order houses are limiting 
orders to deliveries that can be made in 
60 or 90 days, instead of buying six 
months to a year in advance. 

Buyers recall the heavy inventory losses 
that accompanied the setbacks of 1921 


manufacturers’ prices a few 





ALUMINUM STOCKS 
. . . high inventories brightened the consumer's prospects 


and 1938, and are taking steps to avoid 
being caught in a similar situation again. 

The aggregate increase in stocks 
over the last few months is regarded as 
another danger signal for the general busi- 
ness outlook. The jump in inventories be- 
tween last July 1 and December 1 
amounted to $6,400,000,000. That is a sign 
that pipe lines are filling up, even if sales 
to consumers can be maintained at recent 
rates. When pipe lines fill, business buying 
is reduced to replacement orders, which 
means a reduction in the total volume of 
orders to producers and manufacturers. 
President Truman’s Economic Report 
warns of this development, and hints that 
additional orders to offset the expected 
drop in inventory buying may be hard to 
find. 

Actually, inventory buying today has a 
strong resemblance to the inventory specu- 
lation that followed the first World War 


a 
and heralded the sharp business sethac 
that took place late in 1920 and throug 
1921. Business firms bought feverishly j 
anticipation of continued rising sales t 
rising prices. Then the sales came to a sud. 
den stop; inventories proved unmanag. 
able and losses were heavy, with mapy 
firms forced into bankruptcy. 

Inventory accumulation over the lay 
year has been as rapid as the accumulatio 
over the two years that followed th 
first World War. After allowing for wa 
liquidations, inventories 
advanced 30 per cent in the last yo 
months, compared with a 31 per cent rig 
in the first two postwar years after 1918 
Wholesale inventories were up 37 per cent 
compared with a 24 per cent rise after the 
first war, and retail inventories advance! 
40 per cent, compared with a 31 per cent 
rise in the two years after 1918 


manufacturers’ 


The adjustment after World War | 
carried factory prices and_ retail prices 
down 21 per cent, while wholesale prices 
which had increased less, fell 17 per cent 

The extent of the adjustment ahead i: 
difficult to gauge, but the present inver 
tory position indicates that retail stocks 
now are too high in relation to sales pros 
pects for 1947, and that nondurable-good 
manufacturers in particular are likely | 
have to adjust inventories to a lower vo: 
ume of Durable-goods manufat- 
turers probably can count on steady oF 
ders and steady production. 

The prospect is that inventory adjust 
ments, regarded as inevitable, will 
incide with price adjustments expecte 
sometime before midyear. In that evel! 
the reduction in business buying would 
sharpen the setback to be expected frou 
falling prices and add to adverse pressure 
on production and employment. 
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Weve Been Asked): 


ABOUT RFC’S REVISED RULES ON BUSINESS LOANS 


Many businessmen needing cash are go- 
ing to find a new procedure in getting 
Government-supported loans from banks. 
Banks wanting participation of the Recon- 
struction Finance Corp. in these loans will 
be able to get quick action on applications 
involving up to $100,000. Emphasis still is 
to be on financial aid to small businessmen. 
But large businesses are not excluded. 

This revised program has just been put 
into effect. RFC officials say that smaller 
loans will be processed in the field to 
meet many requests for assistance in 
making long-term credit available to 
small business concerns being squeezed by 
tied-up inventories, high costs or other dif- 
fculties. At the same time, RFC is discon- 
tinuing its reconversion-era_ policy of 
blanket-participation agreements. with 
banks on loans to industry. Henceforth, 
each loan having RFC backing must be 
approved individually by the agency. 


How can a businessman get a loan? 
A businessman goes directly to his bank 
and applies for the loan. The bank may 
grant the loan entirely on its own. Or, if it 
wants RFC to share in the risk, the bank 
asks the agency to take part in the trans- 
action. 


How does a bank get RFC support 
on loans? 

Banks apply to district RFC offices to 
back part of the loans. There are 31 of 
these district offices, located in most large 
cities. Where a loan involves no more than 
$100,000 these offices now can make the 
final decision without going to Washington. 
RFC support in loans for more than that 
amount must be approved in Washington. 
But the agency or a district office now 
must pass on each application. Under the 
old procedure, discontinued recently, RFC 
made a blanket agreement with individual 
banks to share in all their business loans 
that met certain requirements. 


Will it take long to get RFC approval? 
Under the simplified procedure of acting 
on smaller applications in the field, RFC 
expects to give quick action on these re- 
quests. The aim is to give approval or 
disapproval within 48 hours. It usually will 
take longer, however, to get approval of 
larger loans in Washington. Since indi- 
vidual banks first make investigations of 
each application—and themselves stand to 
lose in case of default—RFC usually is 
likely to participate in loans that the 
banks decided are worth the risk. 


How much of a loan will RFC back? 
RFC will support up to 75 per cent of 
these business loans. But in some cases 
banks prefer to keep 50 per cent or more 
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of the loans, with the Government being 
responsible for a smaller share. Under the 
revised deferred-participation plan, the 
banks can put up all of the money them- 
selves, calling upon RFC to put up its 
share later, if needed. Or the banks can 
require the Government to supply its part 
at the start. 


Who fixes the terms? 

The individual banks, within broad _poli- 
cies laid down by the Government. They 
make agreements with the borrowers re- 
garding maturities, terms of repayment, ete. 


What about interest? 

The banks can charge up to 6 per cent 
interest on their share of the loans. But 
not more than 4 per cent interest can be 
charged on the amounts that have been 
put up by RFC. On deferred-participation 
loans, the banks pay RFC three quarters 
of 1 per cent when the agency has agreed 
to back more than 50 per cent of the 
loans, and one half of 1 per cent when 
the Government’s share is smaller. 


What must borrowers show to get 
loans? 

They must show, first, why they need the 
money and what it will be used for. They 
also must give information on the financial 
structure of their business, with evidence 
that they can repay the loans. Other ques- 
tions to be answered involve such matters 
as salaries of officials and other key men 
in the business, and the securities or other 
collateral for the loans. All of this informa- 
tion is passed on to RFC before it decides 
whether to participate. 


Who can get these loans? 

Most types of business — corporations, 
partnerships and individuals. The usual 
custom is to make the loans through banks, 
and not through other lending agencies. 
Although big businesses also are eligible, 
about 90 per cent of the loans are for 
less than $100,000. More than 75 per cent 
of these RFC loans are for less than 
$50,000, and only about 5 per cent in 
number are for more than $200,000. Some 
involve only a few hundred dollars. But 
RFC has authority under the law to par- 
ticipate in loans running up into millions 
of dollars. 


Will RFC make 

businessmen? 
In some cases, yes. But first a businessman 
must show that he has applied to a bank 
and been turned down. RFC then will make 
a study of the business involved and its 
chances of success. If convinced of the 
soundness of the undertaking, the agency 
often will make the loan, taking all of 


loans directly to 


the risk, even though individual banks 
have refused it. The majority of the loans 
are made through banks, however, rather 
than through direct negotiations with 


RFC. 


Who services the loans? 

Servicing and administering of RFC-bank 
loans are left entirely up to the individual 
banks. In fact, the borrowers usually have 
no contact at all with RFC throughout the 
entire transactions. In most cases, the 
banks hold the notes, collateral and other 
papers connected with the loans. When 
part or all of a loan is repaid, the bank 
pays back to RFC part of the collection, 
based upon the percentage that the agency 
has put up in the transaction. 


Suppose there is a default? 

Where there is a default, the bank and 
RFC share the loss according to the por- 
tion that is backed by each. If the bank is 
taking 50 per cent of the risk and RFC 
50 per cent, then they share the loss 
equally. But where RFC participates in a 
loan up to the top limit of 75 per cent, it 
would be responsible for three fourths of 
the loss and the bank for one fourth. Ex- 
penses incurred on such losses also are pro- 
rated between the bank and the agency in 
accordance with their respective shares of 
responsibility for the defaulted loan. 


How long will this lending program 
continue? 

Under present law, RFC and its program 
for supporting new loans must end next 
June 30. But the new Congress is getting 
ready to look into the operations of the 
agency and its policies. This is certain to 
mean another long-drawn-out fight in com- 
mittees and in the House and Senate. Some 
members of Congress want to continue the 
program. Others want to end it. Similarly, 
many bankers are opposed to RFC’s loan 
policies, and other bankers want this pro- 
gram extended after June. Present pros- 
pects are that some changes will be made 
in RFC’s operation if it is continued. 


What happens to present commit- 
ments if RFC is abolished? 

These commitments will be met, even 
though RFC’s powers end or are curtailed 
on June 30. This applies both to loan- 
participation agreements under the pres- 
ent system and commitments made under 
the blanket-participation agreements that 
were discontinued recently. Some other 
agency of the Government—possibly the 
Treasury Department—would be given 
the task of carrying out the Government’s 
obligation on loan-participation agree- 
ments, if the Reconstruction Finance 
Corp. ceases to operate after midyear. 
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Wiccan enim ee pest payroll tonight ? 


They are home, enjoying themselves. 

For the problem that used to keep 
them overtime in the Payroll De. 
partment has been solved. You see, 
the task of figuring and posting costs 
distribution, and preparing a large 
payroll, had so swamped this de- 
partment that it was often still hard 
at work when the cleaners came. 





Could this overtime be ended? 
The management consulted its local 
National representative. After de- 
tailed study the answer was, “Yes!” 
A National system was worked out, 
and National Bookkeeping and Na- 
tional Payroll Machines were in- 
stalled, substituting swift and accu- 
rate machine operations for many of 
the former time-consuming methods. 
The capacity of this new National 
system is so much greater that the 
payroll is now completed much 
earlier. Even greater time savings 
are effected in the distributing and 
posting of costs. And all overtime 
is eliminated. 

For the efficient answer to any 
accounting problem, consult National. 

This is typical of the service ren- 
dered many important concerns. The 
National Cash Register Company, 
Dayton 9, Ohio. Offices in principal 
cities. 


CASH REGISTERS - ADDING MACHINES 
ACCOUNTING BOOKKEEPING MACHINES 


Making business easier for 
the American businessman 
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24th and N Streets, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 


Irene] of American Business 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Shakeout in business, starting slowly now, is likely to carry things down 
15 to 20 per cent before the turn comes toward more stable prosperity. 
That's likely to be the magnitude of the broad adjustment. It probably 





will measure the extent of decline in prices, production, income payments. Some 


things will go down farther, some not so far. Agriculture, for example, will 
face a bigger adjustment than automobiles. Autos actually will go up. 


The downward swing isn't likely to be marked long before midyear. It is to 





appear in a mild sort of way first in one small field, then another, until 
finally the forces working for adjustment will dominate the forces for rise. 
Shaking-out process, once well under way, will be painful for some people 


and for some business, but it isn't likely to be a real depression. Business as 


a whole will be sounder after it is over than it now is. 


Straws in the wind indicate how the turn is coming. 

Prices are giving way here and there, even as the over-all trend is up. 

Price breaks tend to center in basic materials, but are starting now to 
spread more widely. You get the price story on page ll. 

Contract awards in construction are tending to decline more than normal. 

Industry's production rate is holding very high, yet demand for some of in- 
dustry's products is not so high as it was a few months ago. 

Trade is much above early 1946 in dollar volume, but not physical volume. 

Unemployment, seasonally adjusted, is rising. Jobs definitely are not so 
easy to find. Organizations are starting to be tightened everywhere. 

The boom pSychology, readiness of people to pay any price for anything, no 
longer is dominant. There is a growing tendency toward caution, a growing re- 
sistance on the part of buyers to rises in price. 














Idea that expansion in the building industry will take up any slack that 
occurs as a result of cutbacks in soft-goods industries is a widely held idea. 

Building, like other activities, is likely to hit price trouble. 

Building-material prices, already high, are continuing to rise. 

Costs of building, many prospective builders are discovering, often are at 
least double prewar costs and sometimes nearly triple. 

Builders, as a result, are making many plans but signing fewer contracts. 

A real building boom, at present costs, seems less than a 50-50 prospect. 
More probable is a tendency of prospective builders to delay, to wait until the 
material situation straightens itself out more thoroughly. 

At worst, dollar volume of new construction in 1947 will be high, owing to 
high costs, but the idea that expanding construction will take up any slack 
caused by contraction in other industries probably will not be fulfilled. 











This is suggested by the way things are developing..... 

Farmers will be the first to feel the setback. Citrus growers and some 
chicken raisers already have been hard hit by price breaks. 

Textiles, other soft-goods industries are likely to be the next to run into 
some shrinkage in demand, some forced cutbacks in output and price. 

Autos, building, other durable industries will be slower to be affected by 
the shift from inflation to deflation. Auto output and output of some other 
durable goods readily may go on rising and hold at a very high level during all 
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TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS-- (Continued) 


of 1947. In that case, an adjustment in these industries could come in 1948. 
One thing could alter that pattern somewhat. A cash payment of terminal- 
leave bonds, suddenly placing $2,000,000,000 of cash in hands of veterans for 
spending this year, could give another fillip to some lines of business and de- 
lay the adjustment, causing it to be more severe when it comes. Congress is un- 
der pressure to make terminal-leave bonds cashable immediately. The counter- 
pressure, however, is to delay this action until election year, 1948. 
Businessmen should watch this situation closely. It could change things. 





Labor outlook is a factor on the favorable side of the business situation. 

A settlement in steel without strike seems almost certain. 

Autos then will probably settle on about the steel-industry terms. 

Electrical equipment, farm machinery, other big industries could follow 
along in the pattern established in steel and autos. 

Big strikes in 1947 seem even less probable than we've been indicating. 
Coal might be an exception April 1, but probably will not be. 

Little strikes will develop, of course. There always are strikes going on 
and other strikes developing, but industry-wide shutdowns in basic industries-- 


unless it be in coal--are not now probable. 
CIO's Philip Murray is shaping the terms in steel. Others will follow. 














Wage rise in 1947 settlements will be between 10 and 15 cents an hour. 
Larger increases may come in some settlements, but the big industries ap- 
parently will be able to settle in the 10 to 15-cent range. 

Smaller increases, 5 to 10 cents, are being made in some new contracts. 
Union leaders are shying away from strikes to enforce bigger demands. 
Workers definitely are not in a striking mood. Income losses from 1946 strikes 
and from shutdowns due to material shortages that grew from strikes made a deep 
imprint in the minds of most workers, who oppose big new 1947 strikes. 

Worker efficiency definitely is rising with smoother operations. 











As strikes wane, there is declining enthusiasm in Congress for drastic 
antistrike laws, for action that would restrict union activity severely. 

Foremen probably will be denied Wagner Act protection in organizing. 

Jurisdictional strikes will be legislated against in some way. 

New mediation machinery probably will be set up, although both industry and 
labor are opposing such machinery on the ground that it delays bargaining. 

Unions might be required to register, to make financial reports. 

Closed shop is unlikely to be outlawed or limited, however. 

Industry-wide bargaining will not be barred. 

Employers almost surely will be given the right to talk about unions. 

Laws that would cut deeply into the base of union power, however, are not 
likely to get approval. Republican leaders, like the Democratic leaders of the 
past, are wary of offending workers prior to the 1948 elections. 














Portal-to-portal pay tangle almost surely will be corrected with a law. 

Most suits now filed for back pay will be blocked by law. 

Union claims against the war contractors are likely to be shut out. 

Work week may be defined in specific terms, not left to definitions to be 
worked out either by the courts or the Wage and Hour Division. 

This whole flurry may blow over before long when Congress acts. Supreme 
Court Justices didn't know what they were touching off when they tried to 
change long-time concepts of what makes a work week by a legal dictum. 





A flat percentage cut in 1947 individual income taxes still is probable. 

The cut is unlikely to be less than 10 per cent and may be 15. 

Some special cut for individuals with net income of $3,000 and under is in 
prospect and will make more difficult a flat 20 per cent tax reduction. 
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nluse perttachlorophenol te treat beehives?” 


That’s one of the thousands of questions families have in it. They read Farm 


that came to Farm JourRNAL from its JOURNAL with extraordinary thorough- 


readers in a single month. We answered it. ness, as Dr. Daniel Starch discovered. 


We answer all of them, even when they 
ask us how to gas-bomb woodchucks 
» -- Which one of our subscribers did. 

For we recognize that the immense 
strength of Farm JoURNAL is in the 


confidence which over 2,600,000 farm 


(nd when they sit down and write us 
letters about particular problems of 
farming or housekeeping, we regard it 
as a natural part of that close relation- 


ship which makes a magazine valuable 


alike to its readers and its advertisers. 





Karm Journal 


OVER 2,600,000 CIRCULATION THE WORLD'S LARGEST RURAL MAGAZINE 
GRAHAM PATTERSON, Publisher 
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CAUTION IN DEBT MANAGEMENT 


Treasury Policy That Aims at Steady Retirement of Vast Obligations 


Resistance to pressures 
for shift from short-term 
to long-term type of bond 


The U.S. Treasury is making some im- 
portant long-range decisions about man- 
agement of the country’s $260,000,000,000 
national debt. During the last year, debt 
management has not been much of a 
problem, because the Government bor- 
rowed so much money in the 1945 Victory 
Loan drive that it had plenty of cash on 
hand to meet debt obligations and other 
expenses. But cash surplus is running out 
now, and the Treasury is having to re-ex- 
amine the policies it has been following. 

These new policy decisions have become 
one of the major tasks of A. L. M. Wiggins, 
who has succeeded O. Max Gardner as 
Under Secretary of the Treasury. As a 
banker and industrialist, Mr. Wiggins was 
called upon to advise the Treasury on 
financing problems while he still was in 
private life. Now, as second man in the 
Treasury, he becomes a key figure in shap- 
ing Government’s long-range debt policies. 

Management of the present debt is un- 
like anything the Government ever faced 
before. It is more than merely servicing 
and retiring the Treasury’s outstanding 
obligations. The debt, now more than half 
again the size of the current national in- 
come, has become the most important 
single element in the national economy. 
How the Government handles that debt 
will have an important bearing on the 
supply of money and credit, wage levels, 
business profits and prices. Debt manage- 
ment, therefore, is a problem that touches 
the daily life of nearly everybody. 

Debt policy for the period ahead, as it 
now begins to shape up, indicates little 
change from policies the Treasury has 
been following in recent months. What is 
to be expected is this: 

Interest rates, which dropped to record 
low levels during war, are to be held down. 

Shift of debt from short-term securities 
to new long-term bonds, which would in- 
crease debt costs, is unlikely. 

Debt reduction is to proceed as fast 
as Treasury cash permits. 

Reduction of money supply and bank 
credit, by concentrating on retirement of 
bank-held debt, will be the aim of future 
debt operations. 

Stability of security prices and yields 
will be sought. 

Savings bonds will be pushed as a 
means of spreading debt ownership. 

The problems faced by Mr. Wiggins and 
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other Treasury officials in laying down 
procedures are these: 

The interest pattern becomes the first 
problem. Durin the war, as a means of 
holding down the cost of carrying the debt 
the Government was building up, the 
Treasury established a system of low inter- 
est rates. Today, interest on the national 
debt averages just a little over 2 per cent, 
less than half the average of the period 
following World War I. 

With the reduction in Government rates 
has come a general lowering of interest, 
and the Treasury is under pressure to 


bonds. This tends to create competition 
among banks for long-term securities. 
which market prices for these 
securities to rise and yields to decline, 
The Treasury and the Federal Reserye 
Board are under great pressure to let the 
certificate rate rise to 1 or 144 per cent, 
Allan Sproul, president of the Federal Re. 
serve Bank of New York, urges that the 
short-term rate be unfrozen, declaring that 
a more flexible interest pattern would help 
to reduce inflationary pressures. In this 
view, he is joined by many private bankers, 
This was one of the principal questions 


causes 
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TREASURY'S NEW UNDER SECRETARY TAKES THE OATH OF OFFICE 


Secretary Snyder 


Mr. Wiggins 


Chief Clerk Birgfeld 


. .. changes will be slow and cautious 


raise the interest level as a means of stimu- 
lating private investment. The dilemma, 
thus, is how to keep private capital flowing 
and at the same time to economize on 
the cost of carrying the public debt. 

The spread of rates between long- 
term and short-term Government securities 
is now getting greatest attention. 

As things now stand, the Treasury pays 
seven eighths of 1 per cent on short-term 
certificates and 21% per cent on long-term 
bonds. For months, Government officials 
have been studying proposals to narrow 
the spread by boosting the short-term rate. 
The Federal Reserve System supports the 
seven-eighths rate by standing ready to 
buy certificates at par. Banks, therefore, 
are able to sell certificates to the Federal 
Reserve System and use the proceeds to 
buy longer-term, higher-yield Government 


facing Secretary of the Treasury Jolin W. 
Snyder and Under Secretary Wiggins 
when they sought advice recently from the 
American Bankers Association’s commit- 
tee on Government borrowing, headed by 
Robert V. Fleming, a Washington, D.C., 
banker. 

Despite all the pressure on the Treasury 
to overhaul the rate structure, no changes 
are expected very soon. Both Mr. Snyder 
and Marriner S. Eccles, Chairman of the 
Federal Reserve Board, are said to feel 
that changes are not yet necessary, and 
higher interest outlays should be avoided. 

New bond issues also are involved 
in the Treasury’s debt problem. Mr. Sny- 
der and Mr. Wiggins are under pressure 
from institutional investors, including in- 
surance companies, to provide an outlet 
for idle money by issuing bonds for non- 
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hank investors and using the proceeds to 
wtire bank-held short-term securities. In 
iis, investors have the support of many 
commercial bankers. 

But Mr. Snyder, determined to hold the 
ost of carrying the debt within the 
«5.000,000.000 budgeted for that purpose, 
resists shifting any major portion of the 
debt from short-term to long-term se- 
writies because long-term bonds carry 
higher interest rates. In his annual report, 
he said he considered the present debt 
dructure well suited to the needs of the 
yarious investor classes and saw no reason 
to change it at this time. Mr. Snyder, in 
act, has retired long-term issues as fast as 
they matured, without issuing any more 
bonds to replace them. 

Debt retirement is to continue as fast 
as the Treasury’s cash position permits. 
This will be at a much slower pace than in 
1946, when the Treasury had a $26,000,- 
900,000 cash balance to work with. 

Out of that balance, the Treasury has re- 
tired $23.439,000.000 of securities since last 
March, and it will retire another $1,000,- 
000.000 worth in February. Of that debt 
retirement, about seven eighths was taken 
from the banking system, which owned 
over $90,000,000.000 of the public debt 
when the 1946 retirement program began. 

In this way, the Treasury has reversed 
the process of creating new money and 
bank credit that was established as a war- 
fnancing measure. When the Treasury bor- 
rowed from banks during the war, banks 
opened deposits for the Treasury against 
Government securities. The Treasury, in 
turn, spent these deposits for supplies, thus 
adding to the money available to business 
and workers. Now, with bank-held debt 
being paid off in cash, bank reserves are 
being reduced, thereby reducing the capac- 
ity of banks to extend credit. 

In any future debt retirement, the em- 
phasis will be on reducing the holdings of 
the banking system. The purpose will be 
not only to hold the money supply in 
check, but also to keep the banking system 
inreadiness to supply funds in big amounts 
again if the Government should need them. 

How fast this future debt-retirement 
program can proceed will depend upon 
how much money the Government can 
spare for debt reduction after paying cur- 
rent operating expenses. The Treasury’s 
position is that, in prosperous times, debt 
should be retired rapidly. That is why the 
Treasury opposes tax reductions this year. 
The opposing view is that taxes should be 
ieduced as a stimulus to business. 
Savings-bond sales will be pushed 
és a means of keeping the debt widely 
distributed. This takes money out of the 
spending stream, the reverse of the process 
volved in financing through banks. The 
Treasury believes that the wider the own- 
aship of the debt, the more the public 
will resist an inflation that would dimin- 
ish the value of Government bonds. 
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parecer & Ewing 
ROBERT V. FLEMING 
-.. advice was requested 


So far, postwar sales of savings bonds 
are higher and redemptions lower than 
most people expected. In 1946, sales of 
all savings bonds—Series E, F and G— 
exceeded redemptions by $1,389.216,000. 
On E bonds, the kind owned by the mass 
of bond buyers, redemptions were $957,- 
425,000 above sales. About the most to 
be expected in the period ahead, there- 
fore, is that the Treasury will be able to 
sell as many E bonds as it redeems. 

The total amount of E, F and G bonds 
now outstanding is $46,628,000,000. Alto- 
gether, individuals own $63,000,000.000 of 
Government securities, nearly one fourth 
of the national debt. 

What it all adds up fo is that people 
who hoped for a major overhauling of Gov- 





—Harris & Ewing 
ALLAN SPROUL 
. .. wanted a more flexible pattern 


ernment financing policy, with Mr. Snyder 
and Mr. Wiggins bringing the bankers’ 
viewpoint to the Treasury, are due for a 
disappointment. No major change in these 
policies is to be expected immediately. 
Generally speaking, Treasury officials are 
rather pleased with the way the debt pro- 
gram has been going in recent months. 
The bank-credit base has been reduced by 
retirement of bank-held debt. Bank buying 
of long-term bonds has diminished. Gov- 
ernment bond prices are down consider- 
ably from the peak of last April. The 
money market, generally, has shown signs 
of firming in recent months. 

Any changes in Treasury policy, there- 
fore, will be made slowly and cautiously. 
What the Treasury wants to avoid in the 
future is any new borrowing that would 
lead to the creation of new money and 
credit. If Administration policy prevails, 
Government economic and financial pro- 
grams of the future will be aimed at budget 
surpluses that will permit a steady retire- 
ment of the public debt. 





World Bank’‘s Troubles 


The International Bank’s failure to find 
a new president threatens to bog the 
agency down just when its big lending pro- 
gram is ready to get going. 

The search for a U.S. banker to head 
the world institution has been under way 
since early December, when Eugene Meyer 
resigned as first president, but all persons 
approached to date have refused the post. 
Without a permanent head, the Bank has 
been handicapped in forming loan policies. 
The recruitment of a staff, still far from 
complete, has been retarded. And the . 
Bank has been embarrassed in its effort to 
get established in the U.S. investment 
market, where it soon must seek dollars for 
loans abroad. 

Why the job goes begging is a ques- 
tion that has puzzled many observers. As 
top place in the world’s biggest bank, the 
presidency should carry great prestige 
throughout the world. The salary is 
$30,000 a year, net after taxes. Yet U.S. 
bankers shy away from the job. Here is 
why: 

Lack of authority is a major reason. 
Many bankers are said to feel that the 
responsibility of the office is too great for 
the power it carries. The 12 executive 
directors, not the president, make most 
of the important final decisions. And the 
directors themselves, for some important 
purposes, are under U.S. Government 
domination. The Bank must get U.S. 
consent before floating any securities in 
this country. That gives the U.S. a vete 
power over most of the Bank’s borrowing 
and, in effect, over much of its lending. 
That veto power is exercised by the official 
five-member National Advisory Council 
on International Monetary and Financial 
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“Rees kive and Breathe... ust Kike You” 





@ Trees breathe. They have 
wonderfully complete circulatory sys- 
tems. They digest their food. They 
almost seem to think. And, because your 
trees are living things, they can suffer 
from injury and disease . . . lose their 
beauty ... die and cease forever to be 
a source of pride and pleasure. They 


need the skilled care they can get from 
well-trained, reliable Davey Tree Sur- 
geons. Davey Men, backed by three 
generations of specialized tree saving 
experience, are ready to help you 
protect the health and beauty of your 
trees. Ask our local representative for 
his recommendations. 


DAVEY TREE EXPERT COMPANY - KENT, OHIO 


MARTIN L. DAVEY, Jr., PRESIDENT 
THREE GENERATIONS OF TREE SAVING SERVICE <li 











Advertising in The United States News is 
NEWS. ... The management staffs, the pro- 
duction staffs, the men of science, engineer- 
ing, sales, distribution, finance, transporta- 
tion—these men are cover-to-cover readers 
because they must keep informed on national 


trends. 


The United States News 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 








STEP INTO COMFORT IN 


ST. LOUIS 
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Bachrach 


PHOTOGRAPHER 
OF MEN 


The Third Generation of a Famous Family 
of Portrait Photograpbers 

New York «Boston * Chicago Phila » Balto » Washington 

Bradford Bachrach ¢ Photographer of Women 














Dinance Week 


Problems, headed by Secretary 
Treasury John W. Snyder. 
Lending policy is another uncertain ef. 
ment. Some bankers fear that the job wil 
be a headache to any president who tries 
to apply accepted banking principles ty 
the lending operations. For example, the 
question of whether France is a good risk 
is said to have caused some disagreemen} 
when Mr. Meyer was president. 
Political problems also are a factor 
While the Democratic Congress of 194 
was friendly to the Bretton Woods pro. 
gram, some doubt is being expressed about 
the attitude of the G.O.P. Congress of 1947 
Criticism of the Bank for the delay in 
getting its loan program started has beep 





—— 
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—Harris & Ewing 
HOME OF THE 
INTERNATIONAL BANK & FUND 
... U.S. bankers shied away 


widespread for months. The new president 
thus, will inherit a troublesome situatio 
that he had no part in creating. 

These are the main obstacles that stand 
in the way of getting a new president 
Some of these troubles can be worked out, 
over a period of time, by the Bank pres: 
dent, staff and directors. Other trouble 
are inherent in the Bank’s Articles 
Agreement. To change the Articles is 
long and tedious process. 

A new vice president also must bh 
found. Harold D. Smith resigned that post 
but stayed on as acting head of the Bank 
until his death on January 23. Some off: 
cials had hoped the new president woul 
persuade Mr. Smith to accept reappoint: 
ment as vice president. 

Problems, thus, are multiplying for the 
Bank at a time when, under ordinal 
circumstances, the agency’s lending and 
borrowing program should be movill 
along. In the solution of these problems 
the whole Bretton Woods program of i 
ternational co-operation is at stake. 
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“ine Yeas 
ene) Neys” 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Eorror’s Note: Brief letters of com- 
ment and suggestions are invited. Those 
not intended for publication, and those 
with which writers desire to have only 
initials used, should be so marked. 


A Plan for Air Safety 

Sir:—We have two kinds of airplanes 
and two kinds of buildings. We have air- 
planes that land perpendicularly and 
others which land horizontally; we have 
buildings that go up perpendicularly and 
we have the more recent trend in archi- 
tecture in which many of the buildings 
are only one or two stories in height and 
spread out over many acres. 

In New York City we have had two 
experiences of a plane crashing into a 
skyscraper. Now with jet propulsion we 
hear more and more of planes traveling 
at more than 500 miles an hour, or 50 
miles in six minutes. It occurs to me to 
suggest the following: 

There shall be no airport for planes 
that land horizontally within 50 miles of 
any city with 100,000 or more people. 
Traveling from the airport to any one of 
anumber of places in the city shall be by 
helicopter or autogiro, i.e. the type of 
plane that lands perpendicularly. 

I am advised officially that “the Civil 
Aeronautics Administration does not have 
the authority to determine the location of 
airports.” We are still waging a losing 
battle to adapt our cities to the motor 
vehicle on the ground. We should not 
make similar errors as to the coming boon 
or menace of the vehicles in the air. 
Leonia, N. J. Watrter G. BoweRMAN 


* * * 


On Speeding Up Home Building 

Sir:—Millions of Americans are getting 
very impatient and fed up with our hous- 
ing situation. And justly so. Housing is 
our major domestic problem. Yet we ap- 
proach it with complacency and indiffer- 
ence when construction work is done on a 
five-day basis. 

In an emergency such as this, brick- 
layers and other craftsmen engaged in 
construction should work at least six days 
per week and charge no more than the 
regular $20 per day for Saturdays. Night 
shifts should be arranged where possible. 

No one would think of having the Red 
Cross work only five days a week in an 
mergency comparable to the housing 
emergency. If consulted, most bricklayers 
and other mechanics may be willing to 
forego their Saturday holidays (and rest 
oily one day per week) for the duration 
of the emergency. This would also add 
$20 per week to their income and may 
even benefit their own housing conditions. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. W. Rawk 
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Three Republicans Who Are Challenging Senate Leadership 
. . . Views of Mr. Eccles That Led to Return of Margin Trading 


Three liberally inclined Republican 
Senators are in rebellion against their 
party leadership, with future consequences 
that the Senate is trying to assess. The 
three Senators are: 

Wayne Morse, shrewd, aggressive 
Oregonian, long in conflict with Republican 
conservatives. 

George D. Aiken, a gentle and usu- 
ally self-effacing Vermonter with a con- 
sistent record of liberal votes. 

Charles W. Tobey, bluntly out- 
spoken Senator from New Hampshire, an 
anti-New Dealer who is considered a 
liberal principally because he is less con- 
servative than some of his party colleagues. 

Consequences? Circumstances have 
grouped these three in a Senate bloc that 
may disrupt some plans of such leaders 
as Senator Robert A. Taft of Ohio. In 
numbers, they are small. The Senate 
line-up, however, is 51 Republicans and 
(with Senator Bilbo still unseated) 44 
Democrats. The defection of three Repub- 
lican votes can have important results. On 
the first real test of strength, the Taft 
group was hard put to win by two votes. 

Whether the newly elected Republican 
Senate majority is breaking into factions, 
as have majorities of the past, is the ques- 
tion raised by the activities of the three 
Senators. Leaders are recalling that the 
Republican majority of the 1920s included 
a Western progressive bloc that defeated 
the leadership on many issues. Similarly 
they are thinking of the division of the 
Democratic majorities of the Roosevelt 
era into New Dealers and conservatives. 

The question of a present split is of 
grave importance to the future of national 
legislation. A knowledge of who the men 
are, how they came together, how they 
operate and what they hope to do fur- 
nishes revealing clues to the answer. 

Balance of power. Senator Morse 
hopes to make his liberals the balance of 
power in the Senate. He foresees repeated 
situations in which, by voting with the 
Republicans or the Democrats on close 
divisions, his group can swing the result. 

As legislative questions arise, he expects 
recruits from among the large group of 
new Republican Senators. The views of 
these men have yet to be clarified by 
specific votes. On the first test, Senator 
John S. Cooper, of Kentucky, joined the 
Morse-Aiken-Tobey trio, together with 
the veteran Senator and independent, 
William Langer, of North Dakota. 

On hard-fought questions, such votes 
could be offset if conservative Democrats 
cast their ballots with the Republican 
leadership. Enough has already been 
demonstrated, however, to show, in the 
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opinion of experienced Senate observers, 
that Senator Taft must rally his full sup- 
port whenever major issues arise. 

Labor questions. The strength of the 
Republican liberals is concentrated in the 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare. 
Both Senator Aiken and Senator Morse 
are members of the Committee. 

The chairman, Senator Taft, already has 
well-formulated ideas as to what should 
be done. But the Committee consists of 
eight Republicans and five Democrats. 


New York, who has a record of friendliness 
to labor. 

Origin of a bloc. The three Senators 
have been brought together by a combina. 
tion of cireumstances—their own economic 
and social ideas, personal conflicts with 
the leadership, and an effort by the latte; 
to punish them for their previous voting 
records. 

Senator Morse wanted a seat on the 
Foreign Relations Committee, but. that 
was taken by Senator Wallace H. White. 





SENATOR MORSE 
. . - long in conflict with conservatives 


If Mr. Morse and Mr. Aiken should side 
with the Democrats, the latter would have 
a seven-to-six superiority. The Republican 
leaders could be much embarrassed if the 
Labor Committee failed to back their 
proposals. 

Within the Committee, Senator Morse 
already has scored one little-known tri- 
umph. Mr. Taft had planned to postpone 
for some time any revision of the National 
Labor Relations Act. Critics said this was 
intended to woo the labor vote in 1948, 
with the Republican leadership  simul- 
taneously weakening the National Labor 
Relations Board by reducing its appro- 
priations. In any event, Mr. Morse was 
insistent on consideration of revising the 
NLRB, and Mr. Taft finally consented to 
opening it to amendment. 

On Committee votes, Senator Morse 
hopes for the occasional support at least 
of Republican Senator Irving M. Ives, of 


Jr., of Maine, the Republican Floor Leader 
Senator Aiken wanted the Agriculture 
Committee chairmanship, which was as 
signed to Senator Arthur Capper of Kan- 
sas. Secondarily, he wanted to head the 
Labor Committee, but Senator Taft took 
that post, and he finally wound up a 
chairman of the Expenditures Committee 
Senator Tobey desired the chairmanship 
of the Committee on Interstate and For 
eign Commerce. Senator White also took 
that, and Mr. Tobey became chairman 0! 
the Banking and Currency Committee. 

In previous split majorities, dissidents 
held their committee chairmanships on 4 
basis of their seniority. In the ‘20s, for 
example, Senators Borah and Norris, 
leaders of the Western progressives, headei 
the Foreign Relations and Judiciary com 
mittees, respectively. In New Deal days 
conservative Southern Democrats retained 
many committee chairmanships. The 
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TO HELP YOU FIND THE PLANT YOU WANT 


Look at that list of field offices shown below! 
There is one within easy reach of your home— 
no matter where you are. And each is organized 
to give you fully-rounded service . . . help you 
select the plant you want... from the wide 
range of surplus plants offered by the War 
Assets Administration. 


While you may know of many wartime plants 
which have been acquired recently by private 
industry, the fact remains that your Govern- 
ment still has hundreds of choice large and 
small industrial facilities for sale or lease. And 
these plants, with or without equipment, may 
be negotiated for in whole or in part to suit 
the requirements of a particular business, big 
or little. 


If you can qualify as a “small business”, you 
will find that a high priority is available for 


War Assets A 


OFFICE OF REAL PROPERTY 


your purchase of a plant through the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation. Our field of- 
fices will advise you how to obtain this priority 
certification from RFC. 


If you are thinking of expanding your pro- 
duction, modernizing your facilities, adding a 
new process, relocating your business or start- 
ing a new enterprise—make your needs for 
plant and equipment known to the War Assets 
Administration office nearest you. It is one of 
the 32 regional offices set up for the sole pur- 


pose of helping you get the plant you want. 


Write, phone or call for the 
PLANT-FINDER, a fully 
indexed, descriptive catalog 
of Government-owned 
plants. 





DMINISTRATION 


DISPOSAL 


Offices located at: ATLANTA +» BALTIMORE - BIRMINGHAM - BOSTON + CHARLOTTE + CHICAGO + CLEVELAND + DALLAS 

DENVER - DETROIT - FORT DOUGLAS, UTAH - HELENA - HOUSTON - JACKSONVILLE - KANSAS CITY, MO. + LITTLE ROCK 

LOS ANGELES - LOUISVILLE - MINNEAPOLIS - NASHVILLE - NEW ORLEANS - NEW YORK - OMAHA ~ PHILADELPHIA 
PORTLAND, ORE. - RICHMOND - ST. LOUIS - SAN ANTONIO + SAN FRANCISCO - SEATTLE - SPOKANE + TULSA 


181-6 


























SENATOR TOBEY 
. «. not given to changing his opinions 


Morse-Aiken-Tobey group thought that on 


this basis they were entitled to better 


treatment. 

In addition, the three were frozen out 
of positions in the party’s Senate leader- 
ship organization. Senator Morse is said 
to have felt that he, at least, was entitled 
to consideration because he: campaigned 
for Republican Senate candidates in sev- 
eral Northwestern States last autumn. 

Thus, in a sense, the three have been 





driven together. They have no working 
arrangements or agreements, but simply 
happen to find themselves together on 
most issues. If they bear any resentment 
toward the leadership, it is returned in 
full. And so a jarring of personalities is 
added to the economic 

As for the men themselves: 

Senator Morse, slight, trim, energetic 
and quick minded, is a lawyer and edu- 
cator who in pre-Senate days was best 


cleavage. 


—Wide World 


SENATOR AIKEN 
... a long-time critic of party leadership 
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eT 


known as a labor expert. In the late ’39; 
while dean of the University of Oregoy 


Law School, he acquired a reputation as 
a firm-handed and highly judi-ial aphj. 
trator of the West Coast’s sna:ling labor 
disputes. 

President Roosevelt brought him 
Washington in 1941, as chairman of the 


Railway Emergency Board, and in 1949 
appointed him to the War Labor Board 
He wrote many of the Board’s opinion; 
and not a few dissents. At WLB., he was 
known as one who insisted that decisions 
be based on the evidence before the Board 
and not related to outside pressures, He 
quit in 1944, when the Roosevelt Admip. 
istration by-passed WLB to give John | 
Lewis one of his victories. Running for the 
Senate in the same year he was backed 
by labor, but refused contributions from 
the CIO’s Political Action Committee. 

As a Senator, Mr. Morse has consistently 
opposed restrictions on the unions and has 
been an enthusiastic internationalist. 

Senator Aiken is a former Governor oj 
his State who long ago achieved a national 
reputation as a critic of his party’s leader. 
ship. In 1938, he called publicly for a 
purge of Republican “reactionaries.” At 
a Lincoln Day dinner, he said: “Lincoln 
would be ashamed of his party’s leader. 
ship today.” 

His term as Governor was notable for 
the passage of a “Worthy Debtors’ Act” 
which provided protection against pressing 
creditors. He also reduced the State’s in- 
debtedness by $1,000,000, and instituted 
a pay-as-you-go road-building program. 

Pleasant, frank and an infrequent Sen- 
ate speechmaker, Mr. Aiken is a New 
England farmer by career, the proprietor 
of a large nursery with a business through- 
out the country. Hence his interest in the 
Agriculture Committee. 

Senator Tobey, austere, voluble, anda 
man not given to changing his opinions 
once they are formed, was one of the 
New Deal’s sharpest critics. In the last 
several years, however, he has veered into 
supporting such proposals as the full-em- 
ployment bill and minimum 
wages. A vote for the Case bill was offset 
by a ballot to eliminate the draft of 
strikers from the President’s antistrike bill, 
proposed at the time of the railroad walk- 
out of last May. 

The Senator is a lawyer who also has 
had experience in farming and_ in. the 
insurance and manufacturing businesses 
Politically, he rose through the New Hamp- 
shire Legislature to the Governorship 0 
the State and thence to the U.S. Senate 
An annual institution is a hymn-sing 4 
his farm, attended by several thousand 
with the Senator at the piano. 

Senator Tobey led the fight 
the confirmation of Edwin W. Pauley & 
Under Secretary of the Navy. Presiden! 
Truman upbraided him in a letter, sus 
gesting that, after a “cooling-off period, 
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the Senator come to the White House for 
, conference. Senator Tobey silently in- 
gerted the correspondence in the Congres- 
onal Record. 

~ Coalition government? Such are the 
men and their activities. The net result, 
as many see it, is that, although the 
Republicans have a nominal majority in 
the Senate, legislation by coalition, as in 
the past, is a prospect for the future, on 
occasional issues at least. 





Controller of Credit 


MARRINER S. ECCLES, the shy, 
thoughtful Chairman of the Federal Re- 
grve Board, is holding up a finger of 
warning to those who think that boom 
times and boom prices are to continue 
indefinitely. His warning is one of several 
from federal agencies that deal with the 
nation’s economic present and future. It 
has taken the form of two specific actions. 

With Mr. Eccles asserting that inflation 
has “largely run its course,” the Board 
recently modified the requirement of the 
last year that purchasers of listed securi- 
ties pay the full price in cash. Effective 
February 1, the investor must pay only 
15 per cent cash and may cover the re- 
mainder with credit. 

Not long ago, too, the Board loosened 
its restrictions on consumer credit buying. 
Regulation of charge accounts was aban- 
doned. The number of items on which 
heavy down payments by installment 
buyers are required was reduced from 36 
to 12, leaving such items as autos, house- 
hold appliances and furniture on the list. 

Mr. Eccles expects to make further 
changes in these restrictions as develop- 
ments warrant, and consequently he will 
be heard from in the future. Although he 
is one of the few early New Deal ap- 
pointees remaining in high office, the 
public has lost track of him. But he re- 
mains a highly controversial figure. 

Spenders’ transformation. A fighting 
advocate of heavy Government spending 
in time of depression, Mr. Eccles changed 
his tune as economic changes followed 
one another. Denounced for years as an 
inflationist, he nevertheless began cam- 
paigning for restrictions on the $10,000.- 
000,000 consumer-credit business in 1941, 
with the upturn of the economic cycle. 
President Roosevelt gave him the job 
of imposing and administering these anti- 
inflationary restrictions. Now that Mr. 
Eccles sees some degree of deflation ahead, 
he is loosening them, and if another de- 
pression should develop, probably would 
be advocating Government pump priming 
again. His views are firmly held, but elastic, 
and his effort is to fit them to what he sees 
as the needs of the period. 

How he acquired his much-disputed 
ideas is the story of an unusual career. 

Missionary and banker. Mr. Eccles 
was the son of a Scotch immigrant who 
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was converted to the Mormon Church, 
settled in Utah and made a $7,000,000 
fortune in lumber, sugar, banking and 
insurance. The son, at 19, following Mor- 
mon custom, went abroad as a missionary. 
For two years, attired in a frock coat and 
high silk hat, he distributed tracts along 
the seamy Clydeside of Glasgow and in 
Dundee. He married one of his converts, 
and returned to Utah, where, his father 
having died, he took over the manage- 
ment of his extensive interests. 

He was known as a Republican and a 
cautious, conservative businessman, whose 
preference among the several fields in 
which he was engaged was banking. He 
acquired and consolidated a chain of banks 
in Utah, and brought them through the 
depression without loss to the depositors. 

The depression, however, set him think- 


ing. 





MR. ECCLES 


Board, were disturbed and, in some cases. 
angry and fearful. Denunciations of the 
“spendthrift” Mr. Eccles were a common 
occurrence among the economy advocates 
in Congress. The new Chairman settled 
as quietly as he could into his job. Some 
of the spending projects that he and other 
Roosevelt followers supported were put 
into effect, some were curtailed and some 
were killed outright by Congress. 

Balanced budget? Then the nation’s 
economic outlook was changing with the 
coming of war in Europe and the defense 
program in the United States. In urging 
a curb on consumer credit, Mr. Eccles in- 
sisted that he was not being inconsistent, 
had not been converted. His point was that 
the deficit-spending school calls for pump 
priming in bad times, but believes that, 
in good times, high taxes should balance 
the budget. 





MR. SCHRAM 


» «+ move against deflation and approval from Wall Street 


Spender’s origin. Mr. Eccles is not a 
college graduate. He says he has read few 
books on economics. In the early ’30s, how- 
ever, from personal observation, from con- 
versations and from reading digests of such 
works as those of the late John Maynard 
Keynes, the British exponent of deficit 
spending, he came to the conclusion that 
the depression should be offset by huge 
Government-financed work projects. 

He expressed his views in a speech that 
shocked delegates to a Utah bankers’ con- 
vention. Later he repeated them before a 
Senate committee, and they attracted na- 
tional attention. Mr. Roosevelt in 1934 
gave him a job in the Treasury as an 
assistant to Secretary Henry Morgenthau, 
and a few months later named him to the 
Federal Reserve Board. He became Chair- 
man in 1936. 

Bankers, accustomed to a highly con- 
servative administration in the Reserve 


The order requiring cash for securities 
purchases was hailed by the many New 
Dealers who have campaigned for a ban 
on margin trading. It was opposed continu- 
ously by Wall Street, under the leadership 
of Emil Schram, president of the New 
York Stock Exchange. Mr. Eccles probably 
would like a permanent ban, but, in easing 
the restriction, he was accommodating his 
regulations to economic developments. 

Mr. Eccles is small and slight. He walks 
habitually with his head down, as though 
deep in thought. He is aloof, no glad- 
hander, but has many friends. With these 
he likes nothing better than long discus- 
sions of his monetary theories. 

These theories are to be dominant at the 
Federal Reserve Board, barring the un- 
expected, for some time to come. Mr. 
Eccles is to serve until 1958. He was re- 
appointed by President Roosevelt for a 14- 
year term in 1944. 
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Navy’s Unification Victory... Veto Threat for Moves 
To Curtail Tariff-Cut Power. ..Fading of Inflation? 


U.S. Joint Chiefs of Staff is not wor- 
ried by Russia’s effort to gain from 
Norway the right to build military 
bases on the Arctic island of Spits- 
bergen. The Joint Chiefs of Staff does 
not share the Air Forces’ idea that the 
next war will center over the polar 
regions. 


xk 


The Russian pressure on Norway, 
started in 1944, increases the chance 
that U.S. will be successful in nego- 
tiations with Iceland for permanent 
air rights on that important island, 
and possibly with Denmark for rights 
of access to Greenland. 


x k * 


General of the Army George Mar- 
shall, as Secretary of State, will insist 
that the left and right wings of the 
Department of State end feuds and 
accept policy as laid down. In the 


past, when a faction won a point on 
policy, the loser would “leak” the news 
in a way to bolster its viewpoint and 
cause trouble. 


KK XX 


Generals and admirals who have been 
complaining that the military view- 
point was being pushed further and 
further into the background in decis- 
ions on foreign policy will expect now 
to get more of a hearing on their ideas 
about overseas bases and a policy for 
Hemisphere defense. 


Kk 


Mr. Truman is backing U.S. nego- 
tiators in their stand that there must 
be agreement on atomic-energy con- 
trol and peace treaties before disarma- 
ment is considered. The Russians are 
trying to press for disarmament before 
a plan is accepted for control of the 
atom and before peace treaties are 
finally approved. 


Kok of 


James Forrestal, Secretary of the 
Navy, really was winner in the argu- 
ment over “unification” of the military 
services. The Navy came out without 
impairment of the position or func- 
tions that it regarded as vital, even 
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though the Air Forces were directing 
their fire at the Navy. 


xk * 


Clinton Anderson, Secretary of Agri- 
culture, is not falling for the idea of 
Republican leaders in Congress that 
his Department should shoulder the 
responsibility for fulfilling the guar- 
antee Congress gave to farmers that 
their prices would be supported at 90 
per cent of “parity.’”’ Mr. Anderson is 
to insist that Congress itself solve this 
problem, which soon may be a multi- 
billion-dollar problem. 


xk &k & 


Marriner Eccles, Federal Reserve 
Board Chairman, really was signaling 
a Reserve Board conclusion that the 
boom is ending and deflation is com- 
ing up when he announced that mar- 
gin trading in securities would be re- 
sumed. This Board has been the 
agency that has been most worried 
about inflation until now. 


xk * 


Senator Wayne Morse, Oregon Re- 
publican, “told off’? Senator Wallace 
White, Republican Majority Leader, 
after the Republican leadership by- 
passed the so-called “liberal” group of 
Republican Senators in making cer- 
tain appointments. Senator White was 
given to understand that the Repub- 
lican leadership could have party 
trouble in the Senate if it wanted 
trouble. 


K i 


Robert Taft, of Ohio, chairman of the 
Senate Committee on Labor, sought 
in Committee to sell the idea that 
there should be no consideration of 
changes in the Wagner Labor Act 
this session of Congress because there 
would not be time to consider amend- 
ments to that Act. Senator Taft is pic- 
tured by other Senators as tending to 
drag his feet on labor issues. 


x kK * 


Senator Joseph O’Mahoney, of Wy- 
oming, is turning out to be the Demo- 
cratic Senator who manages to get 
most deeply entangled in the hair of 


the Republicans by his adroit man. 
euvers. Senator O’Mahoney makes jt 
a point to take on Senator Taft in de. 
bate, and has been scoring. 


Kk kK X 


Will Clayton, Under Secretary of 
State, is not at all happy about the 
attacks that are getting under way on 
his program for reciprocal reduction 
of world trade barriers. Mr. Clayton 
has assurances, however, that Presj- 
dent Truman will use his veto power 
to protect tariff-cutting powers if 
Congress tries to limit them. 


xk 


Pressure against tariff cuts is building 
up to a high point among Republicans 
in Congress. The idea is that, if pres. 
sure gets great enough, the White 
House will become concerned about 
the political consequences and give 
orders to go slowly in making cuts, 


x * * 


Philip Murray, CIO president, is 
busy in negotiations with Benjamin 
Fairless, president of U.S. Steel, seek- 
ing to work out in private a basis for 
wage rates to provide a pattern for 
raises in steel and other industries. 


x k *& 


Some inside concern is beginning to 
be expressed over the outlook for the 
British pound sterling in light of in- 
dications that an inflation psychology 
is building in England to complicate 
the problem that may arise when ex- 
porters of goods to England can in- 
sist upon payment either in dollars 
or sterling. The fear is that a run from 
the pound might get started. 


x *k 


Dean Acheson and Will Clayton, Un- 
der Secretaries of State, have been 
pressing the Export-Import Bank to 
make big loans to foreign nations on 
basis of political considerations, rathet | 
than on basis of soundness of invest-| 
ment, at the same time that they have 
insisted that U.S. restore freedom of 
world trade. U.S. lending policy is t0 
be put on a bilateral basis if the Staté 
Department has its way. 
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